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GYM COMBINATION with all steel 
slide, 2 swings, 2 rings, climbing 
ladder, adjustable horizontal bar, 
and seesaw. Swing hangers are 
oilless. 

















COASTER SLIDES available in sev- 
eral sizes, straight or waved. Gal- 
vanized steel ladder, chute and side 
rails, Risers and supports are 1!/,” 
Pipe. 

















CLIMBING GYM ... a fascinating 
Piece of nonmechanical equipment 
available in junior or senior sizes, 
Easily assembled . . . will last for 
years and years, 


with... 


STURDY e DEPENDABLE 
COMPLETE e« COMPACT 
DURABLE e ECONOMICAL 


Howell Equipment 


An investment in quality playground 
equipment pays dividends in long wear 
and lower upkeep and replacement costs. 
Here are a few of the many types of How- 
ell equipment available 

























































































BICYCLE RACK for orderly parking 
of bikes on school ground. Comes in 
10, 20, and 30 foot lengths for 18, 36, 
and 54 bikes. All steel construction. 

















MERRY-GO-ROUND. Standard model 
available in 10 and 14 foot sizes. Steel 
construction with 2” wooden seat 
board. Has roller and ballbearing sus- 
pension. 
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The best part of Spring is 


Polka Dots 


with Plenty of Dash 





Topped with Linen- 


<x 


like ‘Cut-Away” 


O95 


There's nothing that gives the feeling of spring 
more than a new figure flattering polka dot 
crepe topped with this little cut-away bolero 
of linen-like rayon. In navy with pink dot and 
bolero, black with white dot and bolero or 
brown with beige dots and bolero. Get yours 
today in sizes 12 to 20 or 14!/2 to 24!/2. 


CASTNER’S SECOND FLOOR, DRESSES 





Bolero 








ALSO CASTNER’S IN SHELBYVILLE 
ee a 


Castner-Knott Co., Nashville, Tennessee 
| Please send me the following Polka Dot Dresses: 











Quan. a Size aa x Color | | 2nd Color Choice | 
2 eR l 
| ! 
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a, Pe ees Pee 
Vad 2% sales tax, 30c mailing charge if you live | 
| outside our delivery area. | 
| Name | 
| Address I 
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I city ; sds IDE cocvsastestines 
Charge [] Check [] MO [) RCA Oy 
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| = Chill March Evenings 


Press, 1954.) 


one of their own with reference books 
and maps close by, or whether (like 


for pleasure, they will find in this “auto- 


reader may find a new enthusiasm. The 


Houston is difficult to get inside the covers 
of one book. Here, in a work easy of ac- 
cess, the man is revealed in his own words. 
The text is chosen from various sources and 
covers the time from his early years to the 
time when as an old and disappointed man 
he watched the state that was so much 
his own creation following a course that 
he, true to his principles as a truly na- 
tional rather than a_ sectional leader, 
courageously opposed. The editors have 
smoothly joined the excerpts that make up 
the body of the book with summarizing 
and clarifying passages that have merit 
of their own. 

Granted that one whose favorite read- 
ing during highly impressionable years 
was a well-worn book about Texas heroes 
must always see Sam Houston as more 
than life sized, this reader, at least, thinks 
that many will find in the new book ample 
substantiation of the editors’ claim that 
Houston is one of the epic figures of 
American history. As in the biographies 
and on the pages of history, for that mat- 
ter, the reader finds a many-sided figure, 
able in numerous fields, a far-seeing states- 
man and an intriguing personality fore- 
doomed to the romantic, a man to whom 
legends would inevitably attach them- 
selves. 

The editors have Houston’s 
writings to reveal many of the facets of 
his personality. They touch his heroism 
in war, his long-enduring association with 
Andrew Jackson, reveal his hard-headed 
common sense and his flair for the dra- 
matic. This reader, bearing in mind 
Houston’s caustic words—“There is every- 
where a class of impertinent busybodies, 
who make it their business to . . . pry 
into the domestic affairs of their neigh- 


chosen 





bors”—will not comment on the events that 


Not all books fall into that happy cate- 
gory that might be called easy reading 
and at the same time have qualities that 
invite scholarship. One such book which 
will be of interest to those who like history, 
who enjoy memoirs, and who are always 
curious about whether a halo fits a hero 
is The Autobiography of Sam Houston, 
edited by Donald Day and Harry Herbert 
Ullom. (Norman: University of Oklahoma 


Whether Tennesseans yield to the prick 
of scholarly conscience and read about 


this reviewer) they read the book simply 


biography” much to enjoy. The scholar will 
enjoy review and comparisons; the casual 


complex personality of a man like Sam 


terminated his career as governor of Ten- 
nessee except to say that what appears is 
uncommonly interesting, but retains ele- 
ments of mystery. There is Houston’s 
defense of the Stanbery case, and an 
amusing view of Houston turned critic of 
sculpture. “Who ever heard of a mother 
holding a child in her arms with the little 
fellow’s neck sticking out like your finger?” 
Included are warm personal letters to his 
family and friends, letters of advice to his 
children. Not least interesting are ex- 
cerpts from his speeches, among the most 
moving of which was the one made by 
the aging man who as governor had re- 
fused to take the oath of allegiance to the 
Confederacy, and now no longer in office, 
dared an emotional mob to warn his 
beloved Texas of its folly. “The Vox Populi 
is not always the voice of God. . .” 

The glimpses of Houston as schoolboy 
and Houston as teacher will bring a smile 
and perhaps cause a few long thoughts. 

After his first years with the Indians, 
and in debt: 

“To meet this indebtedness I had no 
other resource left but to abandon my 
‘dusky companions’ and teach the children 
of pale faces. . . . I charged what was con- 
sidered an cxorbitant price. Formerly, 
no master had hinted above $6 per annum. 
I thought that one who had graduated at 
an Indian university ought to hold his 
lore at a dearer rate and raised the price 
to $8—one third to be paid in com, 
delivered at the mill, at 33-1/3 cents per 
bushel—one third in cash, and one third 
in domestic cotton cloth, of variegated 
colors, in which their ‘Indian professor’ 
was dressed. I also wore my hair behind, 
in a snug queue, which I thought added 
somewhat to the adornment of my person, 
although I was probably mistaken.” 

As disciplinarian: 

“At noon after luncheon, which my 
pupils and I ate together out of our bas- 
kets, I would go into the woods and cut me 
a ‘sour wood’ stick, trim it carefully in cir- 
cular spirals and thrust one half of it 
into the fire, which would turn it blue, 
leaving the other half white. With this 
emblem of ornament and authority in my 
hand, dressed in a hunting shirt of flowered 
calico, a long queue down my back, and 
the sense of authority over my pupils, I 
experienced a higher feeling of dignity 
and self-satisfaction than from any office 
or honor which I later held.” 

Having paid off his debts (a teacher's 
salary must have gone farther in those 
days), he closed his school in 1813. A 
recruiting party came to Maryville, Ten- 
nessee, and the way led toward Horseshoe 
Bend, on to Nashville, to Washington, and 
to San Jacinto. (The Autobiography of 
Sam Houston through the courtesy of the 
Tennessee Book Company. ) 
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This Month 


All reads lead to Nashville when 
it is convention time in March. The 
programs offer such rich variety that 
there’s danger of becoming com- 
pletely frustrated when you are faced 
with the necessity of choosing a few. 
However, there is time enough to 
decide what luncheon, which session 
you will add to the general programs. 
We all have our primary allegiances 
by which we manage to abide, how- 
ever tempted to stray. 

The professional aritcles _ this 
month are devoted to class proce- 
dures in English, social studies, na- 
ture study, and art. 

The picture on the cover shows a 
kind of dwelling that can still be 
seen here and there across the land. 
It is simple, stark, enduring—a sym- 
bol of another time to which our 
minds turn when we search for 
origins. It stands in East Tennessee, 
near Bristol, and is said to have been 
the home of David Crockett’s fa- 
ther. Certainly it is typical of the 
kind of home familiar to the turbu- 
lent Tennessee hero, subject of the 
cover story “David Crockett: The 
Legend and the Man,” by a historian 
of whom Tennessee is proud, Mary 
U. Rothrock. Miss Rothrock, while 
doing outstanding work as a libra- 
rian, has as an added interest de- 
voted a lifetime to the study of Ten- 
nessee history. She is a member of 
a number of historical societies, is 
editor of The French Broad-Holston 
Country: A History of Knox County, 
and is the author of Discovering Ten- 
nessee, a basal state history textbook, 
known in every Tennessee school. 





Photograph by Paul A. Moore through the 
courtesy of the State Department of Con- 
servation. 
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convenient parking center—church and fifth 
























Easter elegance 
you can enjoy all summer long! 


GLENHAVEN suits: 


Beautifully tailored of ''Crispara’’ crease-re- 
sistant rayon fabric. 

A. "Crispara"™ suit with pique over-collar, rhine- - 
stone-centered buttons. Navy, beige, aqua, 
pink, toast, sizes 7 to 15, 10 to 18 22.95 
B. "Crispara" suit with shaw! collar, applique- 
trimmed pockets. Blue, grey, navy, black, sizes 
12 to 20, 14!/2 to 22!/5 22.95 
(Also, in grey, beige, pink, blue, rayon flannel) 


Suits—Cain-Sloan's Second Floor 


the hat: 


"Colby" classic, so perfect to wear from morn- /) 
ing ‘til night. Straw-cloth with bead rope trim. / “0 
Beautiful basic colors as well as white 7.95 ‘P, A, 


others, 7.95 to $10 


Millinery—Cain-Sloan's Second Floor 


the Naturalizer shoe: 


"Linden" .. . open toe, closed back, perforat- 
ed vamp, medium heel. In black patent, 
black or blue calf 10.95 


Shoe Salon—Cain-Sloan's First Floor 
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No Matter Where You're Staying . .. Welcome 


From 


Members of 
Nashville Hotel Association 


ALLEN MAXWELL HOUSE 
Sam M. Allen, Manager Richard R. Hall, Manager 
ANDREW JACKSON NOEL 
Leon Womble, Manager Ben Bass, Manager 
CLARKSTON SAM DAVIS 
Gordon Connor, Manager Wm. A. (Bill) Pritchett, Manager 
HERMITAGE TULANE 
George A. Scharf, Manager L. H. (Bogi) Bowles, Manager 





JAMES ROBERTSON 


George Thomas, Manager 


NASHVILLE HOTEL MEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Richard R. Hall, Pres——W. W. Morris, Secy.-Treas. 
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MAKE 


TENNESSEE 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY CO. 
YOUR 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 


HORTONCRAFT 


Genuine 


Ist in LEATHER 





CHILOREN LOVE ART MOLDING 
FOR GRADE RECREATION AND ART 





a eee SUPER PYRO LACE 


Wrist Purses—Midget Key Case Will Not Burn — Will Not Stretch 
Tougher — Will Not Skin 


Braid ae Melts More Flexibility — Easier Braising & 
Tote Bags—Coin Purse Lacing 


Many Others 17 Colors 





_ BERSTED’S /HQBBY-CRAFT MANY OTHER CRAFT ITEMS IN STOCK 


FLUF EKOTE Ask For Catalog 
LIQUID RUBBER 


MOLDING PLASTER 


116 2nd Ave., North, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 





WE LOOK AT THE RECORD 


As THE TENNESSEE TEACHER goes to press the sales tax 
law has become history. The bill was finally passed ear- 
marking all of the third cent increase for educational 
purposes. The amount of increase going for education 
will be known as soon as the General Education Bill is 
presented to the legislature. This bill should also be his- 
tory by the time you read this. We have reason to believe 
that the General Education Bill will continue to provide 
that local systems paying above the state salary schedule 
must continue their local supplements. It is also believed 
that the increase for teachers with the master’s degree 
will be at least as great as for those with the bachelor’s 
degree. 

We believe that the bills making the Tennessee Teach- 
ers’ Retirement System actuarially sound will have be- 
come law by the time you read this message. It has been 
recommended that the $3,600 limit on which a person 
may contribute be removed. There is little doubt that 
this will be done. 

It is understood that funds are being provided to allow 
for a salary increase for college and university teachers. 

We are not getting all that we asked this time in the 
way of salary increases. However, our other three points 
are being met in full. The increases in the sales tax for 
the second year of the biennium will provide at least 
the amounts given in the following table for increases in 
the educational program in Tennessee. In several in- 
stances, more money will be provided, but we have not 
seen the measure and cannot give definite information. 
It is understood that funds for capital outlay will be in- 
creased, but the amount is not available at the present 
time. 


Estimated Increases Provided for the 
Second Year of the Biennium 


To Maintain the Present Program .................... $ 8,571,000 
Semmens Bar TID oon soc ccekcs cscdeacesoncnros 5,500,000 
EEE 8 = I Cea 2,100,000 
Cn eee 2,145,000 
State Colleges and A & I State University ...... 1,286,250 
University of Tennessee .....................:::ccceeee 748,250 
RE RAS oe . 124,300 
Mentally Retarded Children .......00..0.00.00.00.0..... 130,000 
Appropriation Increase .......................00005 $20,604,800 

To make up for the amount of money now 

being used for education from the state 
CUS oles narartndnnd ntagrlatrid nis a halcncnons 3,000,000 
Total Increase from Sales Tax .................. $23,604,800 


Tennessee would never have secured this large in- 
crease in the educational appropriations had the local as- 
sociations not done one of the best jobs in the history of 
our state in informing the people of educational needs. 
A summary of the support we have received follows: 
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Endorsements 
Organization No. Locals No. Members 

American Legion ................ 60 16,447 
NE Ee 51 2,274 
So Bt eee 20 991 
UID: 2. <cksnacscdeeeopeleeentole ps ’ 276 
ae GN oasis cscccdedstcacteem 68 2,296 
TRAIT EES at 9 1,158 
NN I i sia nensssnsense 19 654 
Se SN oe ces 20 743 
Pate Bureau. .......22255..0:.0040 22 10,274 
County Courts ...............::.-:s. 23 558 
Other Organizations .......... 2,016 341,931 

RR am 2,315 377,602 


Number Personal Endorsements—42,310 


Endorsements of State Organizations 


No. Members 
American Association of University Women .. 1,200 
Tennessee Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs .......................- 2,651 


ge RRR RL HE otter or 70,000 


Delt Karyn Commie ni. cncseasinssnnsscnassinsesne 1,200 
Ladies Auxiliary to Tennessee Association 

OF Vuatied Cgeiiete: 8 se eee cok 
Tennessee Congress of Parents and 

Tee Ss once ee ee 250,000 
Dasma SO sisi reieinstgiihénintne reson 60,000 
Tennessee Federation of Labor ...................... 100,000 
Tennessee District Ruritans ..............0.....:0000006 900 


The legislators who have loyally supported the revenue 
measures to make the educational gains possible should 
receive commendation from all organizations and indi- 
viduals who are interested in the welfare of Tennessee’s 
children. During recent weeks we have not hesitated to 
make our requests known to the legislators, and they, for 
the most part, have been sympathetic with our cause. Not 
one attacked requests made for education on the floor 
of either house of the legislature. There were many who 
courageously spoke out for more money for the schools in 
the face of widespread criticism of higher taxes. Your 
legislators granted all of the increases possible to edu- 
cation from the funds that were available. 

No measures of such gigantic proportions as those en- 
acted in the present legislative session can please every- 
body in all details. Some teachers may approve in full— 
the approval of some may be qualified by disappoint- 
ment. The least that can be done by any teacher who has 
the good of the state as a whole at heart is to let the legis- 
lators know that we in the schools appreciate the tre- 
mendous stride forward represented by the new money 
appropriated for the schools of Tennessee. F.E.B. 
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She olegend 
and 


the Man 


MARY U. ROTHROCK 





©Walt Disney Productions 


In the “Disneyland” ABC-TV productions, Fess Parker plays the part 
of the legendary Tennessee hero. Here, he is shown at the Alamo. 
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2Walt Disney Productions 


Davy Crockett and his friend defy cannoneers who have been ordered to halt their departure from the volunteer 
army in this scene from Disney's “Davy Crockett, Indian Fighter.” 
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YHE LEGENDARY Davy CROCKETT 
| weighed three hundred pounds 
when he was born. He was cradled 
in the shell of a snapping turtle, had 
elk horns to chin himself on and a 
wild-cat skin for a pillow. He grew 
up into a half-horse, half-alligator, 
a little touched with the snapping- 
turtle. He could wade the Mis- 
sissippi, leap the Ohio, ride on a 
streak of lightning, slide without a 
scratch down a honey locust and 
whip his weight in wild-cats. He 
had a tame bear, Death Hug, and a 
buffalo, Mississippi. Sometimes he 
rode one of them; again, a wild 
stallion, or he hopped on a streak 
of lightning, greased it with rattle- 
snake oil and outstripped all crea- 
tion. Tall tales in this vein were 
embroidered endlessly during 
Crockett’s lifetime and even twenty 
years after his death the story 
flourished that he was still alive, 
roving the West. 

Davy Crockett, the legend, was 
original American folklore at its best 
—saturated with the lively imagina- 
tion of the virile young West. The 
materials out of which the legends 
are built are preserved in abundant 
variety in the David Crockett 
almanacs, which were issued an- 


nually for twenty-one years by en- 





» s 


Walt Disney Productions 


The Crocketts leave to establish a new homestead. From 
Davy Crockett Goes to Congress.” 
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terprising publishers in Nashville, 
New York, Albany, Boston, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore. Tennessee 
may well boast of Davy, the Yaller 
Blossom of the Forest, his wife Sally 
Ann Whirlwind Polly Crockett, 
Death Hug and Mississippi. They 
were brilliant forerunners of such 
later folklore characters as Paul 
Bunyan and John Henry. 

It is unfortunately true that this 
imaginary Davy Crockett has tended 
to obscure the real David Crockett. 
Crockett’s autobiography, or Narra- 
tive, which appeared in 1834, is the 
principal source of information about 
his life. It is a classic of frontier 
literature which has never been sur- 
passed. Incidentally, it deserves a 
more attractive dress than the drab 
little volume in the Modern Students’ 
Library, the only form in which it 
is now available, and even that is 
currently out of print. 

Four additional books _ bear 
Crockett’s name as author and it is 
certain that he collaborated more o1 
less in their writing. But it is like- 
wise certain that one or more skilled 
ghost writers contributed heavily to 
the Sketches and Eccentricities, the 
Tour to the North and Down East, 
the Life of Martin Van Buren and 
the Exploits and Adventures in 


Texas. The Narrative, however, 
Crockett asserted was indeed his 
own, and every sentiment and sen- 
tence in it. True, he had had it 
hastily run over by a friend or so, 
and some little alterations in spelling 
and grammar, but, he added, “I am 
not so sure that it is not the worse of 
even that, for I despise this way of 
spelling contrary to nature. And as 
for grammar, it’s pretty much of a 
thing of nothing at last, after all the 
fuss has been made about it.” 

Crockett was forty-eight years old 
when the Narrative appeared. His 
frank, picturesque personality and 
the celebrity he had gained in 
political circles by his opposition to 
Jackson had brought him into 
national prominence which would 
have flattered even a more sophisti- 
cated person than he. Looking back 
from his eminence as Congressman 
in Washington over the two score 
years of his frontier life in Tennes- 
see, he gave full emphasis to the 
distance he had traveled from his 
backwoods boyhood and to the hard- 
ships and privations which after all 
were but a normal part of the set- 
tling of the frontier. 

Actually, Crockett was of good, 
substantial pioneer stock. His grand- 
father for whom he was named had 





2Walt Disney Productions 
Carrying Old Betsy, Davy concludes a campaign speech. 


From “Davy Crockett Goes to Congress.” 


owned the land and lived where the 
town of Rogersville was later built. 
This earlier David, his wife and 
several children had been massacred 
by the Indians in 1777. A son John, 
father of our David, had fought at 
King’s Mountain, and had married 
Rebeckah Hawkins, who was a sis- 
ter-in-law of General John Sevier 
and of Colonel Richard Campbell. 
John Crockett and his family were 
living on the Nolichucky River at 
the mouth of Limestone Creek when 
Davy was born August 17, 1786, 
one of nine children. 

When Davy was seven or eight 
years old the family moved to Jeffer- 
son County and opened a tavern on 
the road from Abingdon to Knoxville. 
This was a very promising location 
at the time, for Knoxville was the 
capital of the recently established 
Southwest Territory, and traffic was 
already heavy over this highway 
between East and West. 

Crockett’s was a modest tavern, 
patronized principally by the wag- 
goners and drovers, who did a thriv- 
ing business. It may be inferred 
that young Davy picked up bits of 
conversation and fragments of in- 
formation about far places that fired 
his imagination and stimulated his 
roving disposition. “I was a wild 
boy”, he recalled, so doubtless he 
welcomed the opportunity which 
came when he was twelve years old 
to help Jacob Siler drive a large herd 
of cattle up into Virginia. This 
adventure carried him four hundred 
miles from home and lasted four or 
five weeks before homesickness over- 
came him. Then, taking up with 
waggoner friends who were in the 
habit of stopping at Crockett’s 
Tavern, he ran away from Siler and 
made his way back home. 


A few months at home, with four 
days of going to school, set him to 
wandering again, this time for three 
years. He was nearly fifteen when 
he got back home this time, and now 
he was ready to settle dows. He 
spent the next few years growing up. 
He worked out $76 indebtedness for 
his father, bought new clothes for 
himself, hunted, frolicked, and fell 
in and out of love. He now _ 
to feel his lack of education, and “t 
think that all my misfortune penal 
out of my want of learning. I had 
never been to school but four days 

. and did not yet know a letter.” 
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So for nearly six months he worked 
two days a week for his room and 
board and went to school the other 
four days. In this time he learned 
to read a little, to do simple arithme- 
tic, and to write his name. But then 
he concluded, “I couldn't do any 
longer without a wife; and so I cut 
out to hunt me one.” 


Crockett, now eighteen, was in 
love again, and his marriage date was 
fixed, but at the last minute his girl 
jilted him and he sank into the depths 
of despair. Then he met little Polly 
Findlay at a reaping frolic and life 
became endurable once more. A 
few weeks later, despite the bitter 
opposition of Polly’s mother, they 
married and set up housekeeping in 
a cabin on a small farm which Davy 
rented. Polly received two likely 
cows and calves as her marriage por- 
tion and Davy bought $15 worth of 
household goods at the store. Polly 
wove a web of cloth, and they 
thought they were getting along 
grandly. 


Several years passed. The Crock- 
etts saw that they would never get 
ahead on rented land, so with their 
two baby sons and their household 
goods they moved into the Duck and 
Elk River country of lower Middle 
Tennessee, and settled in what is now 
Moore County on the east branch of 


Walt Disney Productions 
In “Davy Crockett, Indian Fighter,” 
bloodthirsty Creek chief. 


Mulberry Creek. The soil was rich 
and game was so abundant that, 
Davy modestly commented, he began 
to distinguish himself as a hunter and 
to lay the foundation for all his future 
greatness. Two years later they 
moved again, this time to Franklin 
County near the Alabama line. 

The Creek War began in August 
1813, and in spite of Polly’s tearful 
protests, Davy immediately went to 
Winchester, ten miles away, and 
volunteered. He served with dis- 
tinction as a scout under General 
Jackson, returning home for a rest 
before the Battle of Horseshoe Bend. 
A little later he rejoined the Army, 
but after a while he was back home 
with his wife and children, glad 
that his war matters were finished, 
for he said “they have no fun in them 
at all.” 

Soon after Davy’s return Polly 
died, leaving him with three little 
children, two boys and a girl. Though 
his grief was deep and sincere, he 
soon decided that he must have 
another wife. He found one in Eliza- 
beth Patton, the widow of a comrade 
who had been killed by the Creeks. 
“She was a good, industrious wom- 
an,” Crockett commented, “and 
owned a snug little farm, and lived 
quite comfortable . . . we soon bar- 
gained, and got married and then 
went ahead.” 





Davy begins a tomahawk fight with a 
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In October 1818 West Tennessee 
was opened for settlement by the 
purchase of the Chickasaw lands. 
Settlers surged into the new territory, 
Crockett among the first. He moved 
eighty miles west and settled at the 
head of Shoal Creek, in the present 
Lawrence County. When the first 
settlers found it necessary to set up 
a sort of informal government to 
maintain order, Crockett was chosen 
as one of the magistrates, and later 
when the area was included in Giles 
County he was officially elected. This 
was his first: taste of public office and 
he liked it. 

At this time Crockett could barely 
write his own name, but by care and 
attention he learned to prepare his 
warrants and keep his record book 
acceptably. His judgments, he 
boasted, were never appealed from, 
“as I gave my decisions on the princi- 
ples of common justice and honesty 
between man and man, and relied 
on natural-born sense, and not on 
law learning to guide me; for I had 
never read a page in a law book in 
all my life”. 

Crockett’s new neighbors soon 
elected him as colonel of their militia 
regiment. Next, they asked him to 
run for the state legislature from 
Lawrence and Hickman counties. 
Electioneering was “a bran-fire new 
business” to him, but he knew how 
to appeal to his frontier neighbors, 
and he learned fast about political 
matters, so when the big candidates 
had made their speeches, Crockett 
would get up, tell jokes and quit. 
When the votes were counted, 
Crockett had won with more than 
twice as many votes as his competi- 
tor. 

A major financial misfortune now 
befell Crockett. He had built a 
large grist mill, powder mill, and dis- 
tillery on Shoal Creek, borrowing a 
part of the necessary money. He 
had scarcely taken his seat at the 
Capitol in Nashville when he learned 
with dismay that a freshet had 
washed away all of his buildings. 
But his wife Elizabeth reassured 
him, pay up all you have, and we'll 
scuffle for more. So they agreed to 
give up everything and take “a bran- 
fire new start.” 

They chose the Obion country for 
this bran-fire new start. There was 
plenty of rich land to be had almost 
for the asking and an uninhabited 
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wilderness teeming with bear, deer, 
elk and other “varments.” In the 
spring of 1822 Davy, with his fifteen- 
year old son John and a sturdy 
young man, Abram Henry, set out to 
locate their new home. He found 
what he was looking for 150 miles 
away in Gibson County, on the 
Rutherford fork of the Obion River. 

Crockett first attended a called 
session of the legislature, then moved 
his family to their new home. By 
the time Christmas came, he had 
brought in an ample stock of meat, 
had cured a great many skins, and— 
what was of considerable importance 
—had enough powder on hand to 
celebrate the holiday by firing the 
customary Christmas guns. 

Early in 1823, Crockett, somewhat 
to his own surprise, found that some- 
one had publicly announced him as 
a candidate for the state legislature. 
He thought perhaps it was a practical 
joke to show up “the man from the 
cane,” so he determined to make 
the race. In a typically Crockett 
campaign, he defeated his three op- 
ponents, was elected, and served his 
new district for the years 1823 and 
1824. He was now widely recog- 
nized as a campaigner hard to beat, 
and a professed spokesman for the 
independent settlers of the western 
frontier, 2 man who was not over- 
awed even by “the mighty name of 
Jackson.” This success led to his 
becoming a candidate for Congress 
in 1825, though he confessed that 
national affairs were a step above his 
knowledge. Though he was de- 
feated, it was by a margin of only 
two votes. 

Time passed quickly for Crockett 
after his defeat. Bears were ex- 
tremely fat and very plentiful in the 
Obion country, and he had eight 
large dogs, “as fierce as painters.” 
He hired some men, built two flat- 
boats and loaded them with pipe 
staves for the New Orleans market. 
But the boats and their cargo cap- 
sized, and Davy himself barely 
escaped drowning. He wasn’t too 
downhearted even at this misfortune, 
however, for the 1827 congressional 
election was coming up, and he was 
pretty sure the low price of cotton 
would help him get elected. 

And this is exactly what did hap- 
pen—he beat his closest opponent by 
more than thirty-five hundred votes, 
and consequently spent 1828 and 


1829 in Washington. When he ran 
again in 1830, the full force of 
Andrew Jackson’s influence helped 
defeat him. Two years later, how- 
ever, the people rallied to him once 
more and returned him to Congress 
for the 1833-1835 term. Crockett now 
bore the label of an anti-Jackson 
man, and when election time came 
around in the summer of 1835, his 
opponents rolled up a majority of 
some 230 votes to defeat him. This 
was when he told his constituency 
that he “was done with politics for 
the present, and that they might all 
go to hell, and I would go to Texas.” 

The rest of the story is soon told. 
Crockett left shortly for Texas, to 
give it, he said, “a helping hand on 
the high-road to freedom . . . for if 
there is anything in this world par- 
ticularly worth living for, it is free- 
dom.” He reached the Alamo in 
February 1836, and shared gallantly 
the last bitter, hopeless days. On 
March 6 he lay dead among the last 
defenders, his Tennessee fur cap be- 
side him. 

So ends David Crockett’s life rec- 
ord. But the story goes further. 
It says that when news of his death 
reached Nashville, men and women 
cried, and that for years afterward 
the eyes of his old associates filled 
with tears when his death was men- 
tioned. Crockett was usually des- 
cribed, particularly by his political 
opponents, as an ignorant, uncouth 
backwoodsman, and present-day his- 
torical reference books reflect this 
picture. But the facts refute this. 
True, he lacked schooling, but he 
had a vigorous mind and assimilated 
information rapidly. His command 
of language was quite exceptional, 
and enough of his letters are still in 
existence to show that his self-edu- 
cation went far beyond his meager 
schooling. Crockett more than once 
visited in the home of Ephraim H. 
Foster in Nashville, and Foster’s son, 
Capt. William H. Foster, recalled 
him as a pleasant, courteous, inter- 
esting man, of fine instincts and in- 
tellect—honorable and _ temperate. 
He never saw Crockett dressed dif- 
ferently from the gentleman of his 
day, never in a coonskin cap or a 
hunting shirt. 

Crockett’s widow, Elizabeth, lived 
in Texas during her later years, on 
land granted her by the state. She 
died in 1860. 
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Using the Socio-Drama 


SHEILA OFFICER 
Central High School, Cookeville 


= yom DREW A PICTURE of 
modern teacher standing in 
bewilderment as teaching ideas in 
the guise of pearls of wisdom 
dropped around her from such 
heady sources as supervisors, assist- 
ant supervisors, college education 
departments, state education depart- 
ments, experts in audio-visual aids, 
the professional magazines. Try to 
use all of them? Common sense 
forbid! Because something is new 
or different is no sure sign that it is 
superior to that which one is already 
using. 

But foolish the doctor who would 
not try penicillin, the sulpha drugs, 
aureomycin when the occasion 
seemed to beg for something more 
than mere pink pills. Is the com- 
parison a foolish one? Are there not 
classes that need more than routine 
procedure to reach slow minds, to 
jolt an apathetic attitude, to inspire 
the more brilliant? The socio-drama 
could be one answer to vary the 
fare. And an interesting thing about 
this little piece of motivation is that 
it can be used in connection with 
any subject in school. 

There are so many ways to use the 
socio-drama as a teaching device, so 
many ways to organize to get work 
started, that I hesitate to suggest 
even one. I suppose, however, that 
most teachers employ it in connec- 
tion with group work. 


To The Library 


The size of the class will de- 
termine the number of groups to be 
used, But with five sections of jun- 
ior English, one socio-drama to a 
section (five socio-dramas in an 
assignment) is about all I can take. 
Or, let me hasten to add, about all 
the librarian can take. One cannot 
minimize the importance of this indi- 
vidual to the success of the project. 
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She helps students find the usual 
material on the subject, and the un- 
usual. She frees the teacher of this 
time-consuming task. She makes 
suggestions, she encourages, and 
many times when they hit a snag 
keeps them from losing a valuable 
hours work—valuable, we try to 
make them see, because it is an hour 
for work and not to be tossed aside 
for the daily comics on excuse of 
having to wait to ask their teacher 
about a problem, valuable because 
a deadline has to be met. And, 
the librarian has a sense of humor, 
as ours has, she manages to infiltrate 
a bit of fun when discouragement 
seems blackest. 


“Write a play?” somebody asks. 
don’t even know the first ste p.” 


| 


This is a good spot to tell them 
that they have read what their text- 
book has to offer, and to ask whether 
they feel that they really have 
enough information on their subject 
to write a one-act play. There is 
usually a chorus of no’s with one or 
two students watching suspiciously 
and in silence. I give you the pic- 
ture of the not-yet-reached students 
because I do not want the reader to 
get the impression that I am claim- 
ing the miraculous. After many, 
many years I still know the taste of 
defeat. Then comes the suggestion, 
or better, the question as to what 
the students suggest should be done. 
Thus they decide for themselves the 
need for a couple of days of library 
reading. They are searching for 





some incident, looking for an idea 
that lends itself to being dramatize: 


Even the Telephone 


At the end of this time they have, 
in all probability, met each other 
in the library, in the halls, or over 
those much-joked-about telephone 
conversations. A woman reported 
to me that she hoped I would soon 
end that play business, that every 
time she went to her phone for a 
week there would be two giggling 
girls talking about what to let John 
Bunyan say to his wife and how Mrs. 
Bunyan would answer. 

“Let’s have him talk in modern 
jive,” one giggled 

“Oh, we can’t do that,” the other 
answered. “That would be a farce, 
and we've got to have straight 
drama. Besides, Miss Officer would 
kill us.” 

To which the other agreed, “Yeh, 
I guess youre right.” 

When I told the woman this made 
me very happy, she smiled, but she 
did not understand. But anyone who 
has taught will understand. You can 
ask students to learn definitions, for 
example, until you are blue in the 
face, and how well do they respond, 
or how well do they remember if 
they do respond? Faced with the 
need for the material, they learn very 
quickly. And these things they re- 
member because they wanted to 
know. If only one could find the 
right motivation to create a learning 
situation every day! 


More Than a Quick Impression 
After the next group meeting, held 
during the class period, the students 
have decided on the idea they wish 
to dramatize, but they are not too 
sure as to how much to put into a 
play, how much to omit, the number 
of characters, the setting. Discussion 
is then guided to the fact that they 
really howe never paid attention to 
the construction of plays, that they 
have simply read those required, 
watched a movie or a legitimate 
(Continued on page 42) 


Miss Officer’s use of the socio-drama has won the praise of 
many teachers who have observed her teaching procedures. 
Student teachers who have received their training at Central 
High School have in turn used this means of teaching litera- 
ture. The article is presented through the courtesy of the 
Tennessee Council of Teachers of English. 
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Blue Ribbon from the Fair 


MRS. THELMA MOORE 


Supervisor, Jackson County Schools TINY. TWO-TEACHER SCHOOL at 

Cubb Creek was justly proud 
last fall when its unit on the Revo- 
lutionary War Period won top honors 
among the exhibits at the Jackson 
County Fair. Students and teachers 
were happy about the reward, know- 
ing that their exhibit was merely 
the representation—the outward sign 
—of many good things that had hap- 
pened in the school. A great deal of 
mastered information in a number 
of fields, broadened interests, in- 
creased skills, and a host of by- 
products such as cooperation and 
adjustment were represented by the 
unit that drew admiring crowds at 
the fair. 


























Above: Pupils in this small 
school in Jackson County did 
outstanding work on a unit in 
American History. Right: Floor 
plan of the Cubb Creek booth at 
the fair. 







Beeivowy 


Left: Wall exhibit of the booth 
at the fair. 





As Wide as Jackson County 


The story of the Cubb Creek unit 
is a part of the story of the united 
effort to improve methods and pro- 
cedures being made by the teachers 
in Jackson County. For the last two 
years work has been concentrated in 
the field of social studies. American 
history is being emphasized in all 
the schools of the county this year, 
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and teachers are using materials pre- 
pared in the county curriculum 
workshop. Many of the schools pre- 
pared exhibits, showing a unit of 
work in American history, to display 
at the county fair. Much careful 
planning, research, and many hours 
of painstaking work went into all 
of the exhibits—facts evidenced by 
the results. 

A unit on American Indians, pre- 
pared by Columbus Hill School, a 
one-teacher school, and a unit on 
America Today, submitted by a 
three-teacher school, Flynn’s Lick 
School, were outstanding. 


Not Only History 

Mrs. Frances Carter and Mrs. 
Ethel Parker, principal and teacher 
at the Cubb Creek school, give this 
account of the prize-winning exhibit: 

“The unit on The Revolutionary 
War Period not only covered the 
social studies area but practically all 
other areas. You could have well 
realized this fact if you had seen the 
exhibit in the Jackson County Fair, 
where Cubb Creek won a blue rib- 
bon for the work in this unit. 

“You would certainly have noticed 
that group planning was the first 
phase of this unit of work. The ob- 
jective and goals were first set by the 
pupils and teachers. Then lists were 
made of materials and books needed, 
and collections to be made. When 
enough sources of information and 
materials were gathered the actual 
work started, extending over a six- 
weeks period. 

“In this six-weeks study the Revo- 
lutionary War Period (1770-1800) 
was vividly brought to life by the 
research and study of these children. 
Each pupil was assigned a special 
topic of interest to this period on 
which to gather information and pre- 
pare a booklet. The information had 
to be sought from different social 
studies texts. In the making of these 
booklets, the language arts were be- 
ing learned also. 

“Careful study and analysis were 
made of the types of homes of this 
period. A model of each type, in- 
cluding the famous Mt. Vernon, rep- 
resenting the plantation type, was 
constructed from cardboard boxes. 
A model of Independence Hall was 
made also. 

“After much study, we chose ten 
important people of this period and 
sketched their pictures on ten-cent 
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store pottery plates. We painted 
them with Dek-all and used them as 
a border against the red, white, and 
blue background in the fair booth. 

“Posters were made after a study 
of the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution, and also after 
the study of the transportation in 
this period. After studying the loca- 
tions of the Revolutionary War 
Battles, we made a map of the area. 

“Then we wanted to show some 
phase of the actual war if we could. 
We decided the best way we could 
do this was by making a mural. We 
made the mural about sixteen feet 
long and four and one-half feet wide 
and painted it with water colors. To 
do this, special study had to be made 
of the battles of the war. We de- 
cided to divide the mural into five 
sections. The first section repre- 
sented Paul Revere’s Ride; the sec- 
ond, the first battle of the war at 
Lexington; the third, Bunker Hill; 
the fourth showed Valley Forge; the 
last portrayed Surrender. Practically 
every child in the upper grades took 
part in this work. There was plenty 
of sketching, mixing of paints, and 
painting for everybody. 

“Definitely all of the language arts 
were correlated with the social 
studies in this unit. Even arithmetic 
entered the picture. Measurements 
of booklets, posters, and the mural 
had to be made. Scales of size for 
the models of the buildings had to 
be figured. 

“At the completion of this unit 
of work the children had made defi- 
nite gains in the knowledge and 
understanding of American history 
and related subjects. They learned 
how to find materials and utilize 
their findings. They also gained val- 
uable practice in planning and work- 
ing cooperatively.” 


Was It Worth While? 


This is an account of the work 
done in one school. Many other 
schools did splendid work in the 
same general field. All of the chil- 
dren who worked on a unit and 
prepared the material as an exhibit 
for the fair received valuable train- 
ing. The teachers who directed the 
children in the work were well 
pleased with the results. They all 
feel that it was a very enjoyable 
learning experience, well worth the 
time and effort spent. 





HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION MEETING 


Leading health and physical edu- 
cators of Tennessee will convene in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, April 11-15, for 
the Southern District Convention of 
the American Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 
The district includes the southern 
states of Alabama, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, Louisiana, Georgia, Florida, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia, Texas, and 
Oklahoma. 

In a recently issued invitation to 
southern educators, District Presi- 
dent Dr. Caroline Sinclair, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Virginia, 
made the following statement: 

“A warm and gracious welcome 
awaits you in Tulsa. Both southern 
and western hospitality, famous the 
world over, will be blended in one 
of the most western of our Southern 
District cities to make this twenty- 
third convention one to remember! 
The Program Committee has drawn 
upon the talent of the district and 
the nation in order to offer the best 
in information and inspiration. 

“The convention theme, “Coopera- 
tion in Action,’ will be developed in 
sectional and divisional meetings de- 
signed to appeal to the varying in- 
terests of the many who will attend. 
The three general sessions will be 
addressed by speakers of national 
reputation and will feature a panel 
entitled ‘What Do We Know?’ on the 
controversial issues of the day.” 

Some of the special guests of the 
convention are Delbert Oberteuffer, 
Ohio State University, authority in 
curriculum in health and physical 
education; Dr. Emma McCloy Lay- 
man, psychiatrist, Children’s Hospi- 
tal, Washington, D. C.; and Ruth 
Abernathy, University of California 
at Los Angeles and national president 
of the American Association of 
Health, Physical Education, and Re- 
creation. 





ART EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE 


Art educators will convene in 
Cleveland, April 11-16, 1955, at the 
Hotel Statler. 

A department of NEA, this group 
is the largest of its kind in the world 
and is the voice of the profession in 
the area of art education. 
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UNLIGHT SIFTED through freshly 

leaved-out branches of the 
familiar campus oak. Busy young 
fingers earnestly scribbled on lined 
pages of notebook paper, drawing 
their pencils through soft flecks of 
sunlight dancing on the half-filled 
sheets. 

Eyes lifted momentarily from the 
written page, searched intently in 
the leafy boughs and over the lichen- 
covered trunk, looked carefully at 
the worn roots, then faced again the 
words filling the page. 

The pupils were making use of 
that which was near at hand. I had 
not always been as sure as I am now 
that this was a practice that could 
prove so rewarding. 

Before becoming a _ classroom 
teacher, I served as a naturalist in a 
very large state park. Many times 
I stood before an eager group of 
elementary students as a_ visiting 
specialist and heard myself intro- 
duced in a strange classroom as “The 
gentleman who is going to take you 
on a nature hike.” Excitement fairly 
radiated from the students’ faces. 
I could sense their anticipation of 
something new, something unusual— 
something really good, for this man 
in the forest ranger uniform certainly 
could show them things they had 
never seen before! But could I? 

Certainly, if the class were visit- 
ing me in my wooded, fertile, scenic 
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ROBERT W. McGOWAN 
Assistant Professor of Biology 
Memphis State College 


Illustration by Ellen McGowan 


An explanation of one succcessful and rewarding manner 
by which an interesting field trip in nature study can be 
conducted on the school grounds, among familiar sur- 


roundings. 


nature preserve there would be no 
problem. There, every step would 
span an area alive with nature study 
possibilities. But here, on these un- 
familiar school grounds, I was the 
visitor. And looking out the window 
at the bleak, sometimes almost life- 
less school grounds my heart would 
almost sink. Their hearts beat with 
anticipation; mine beat with dis- 
appointment, sometimes, and some- 
times, with fear. 

In the few years since then, as a 
teacher of nature study and con- 
servation, I have been called fre- 
quently to conduct field trips and 
other similar outdoor activities. Re- 
quests come not only from the ele- 
mentary classrooms, but from 
teacher training classes, workshop 
groups, and others with similar inter- 
ests. Oftentimes the situation is the 
same: a highly interested group, but 
an almost barren outdoor laboratory 
—apparently barren, that is, but not 
really. However, I believ e that now 
I have found one very simple solu- 
tion to the problem. 

It was John Burroughs, the 
revered Hudson River naturalist, who 


said that we should learn to see the 
most valuable things in life in the 
near at hand. We easily overlook 
this fact, traveling hundreds of 
miles in a search of a peace or satis- 
faction that may be had at our very 
doorsteps. Similarly, the field trip 
of nature study commonly suggests a 
ride or hike to some distant place, 
new and unvisited, when its best 
rewards may possibly be in sight of 
the classroom window. 

Now. What were the children do- 
ing under the familiar campus oak? 
The teacher of this elementary group 
was conducting a field trip almost 
within the shadows of the school- 
building, and conducting it in an 
area which might seem at first to be 
barren and unrewarding. Seating 
the children under the tree, she 
asked them to write a paragraph 
entitled “What I See Under the Old 
Oak Tree.” 

First, the students were allowed a 
few minutes to begin to notice things 
they had never before been called 
on to see. And it was exciting, too, 
because here was the mystery of the 

(Continued on page 41) 
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ART and the 


CLASSROOM TEACHER 


How They Supplement Each Other in 


a Co-ordinated School Program 


Since art depends upon enthusi- 
asm and since enthusiasm in the 
classroom is contagious, the class- 
room teacher plays a vital role in any 
school art program. 

Spelling and reading programs 
will not succeed if these subjects 
are disregarded in areas not labeled 
Spelling and Reading. So it is with 
the art program, which cannot suc- 
ceed unless every possible oppor- 
tunity to make use of art in the 
school is carefully considered. Every 
teacher should realize, for example, 
that simply copying a picture re- 
quires no originality or thought and, 
therefore, is not art. “But we don't 
say it’s art; we're doing it for social 
studies.” The answer, of course, is 
that we must consider the child in 
relation to the total school program. 

Much of the success of an art pro- 
gram will depend upon the class- 
room teacher’s understanding of its 
aims and purposes. This is perhaps 
more true with special art teachers 
than in schools were the classroom 
teacher has full responsibility for the 
art program. In either situation, 
however, the day-by-day carrying 
out of the art program rests with the 


*Miss Todd is an art instructor in the 
Laboratory School at the University of 
Chicago and has written and illustrated 
material for Britannica Junior. She is 
co-author of the four Doing Art Books, and 
has written extensively on elementary art 
in such magazines as American Childhood, 
Design, Instructor, Junior Arts and Ac- 
tivities, and School Arts. 
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JESSIE TODD* 


classroom teacher. Without her help 
and interest the art program will 
fail. 

Working Together? 

Several examples will illustrate. 
The art teacher had made great ef- 
fort to build up the confidence of a 
boy in her class. Day after day he 
had been saying, “I’m no good. See, 
I try to model a dog and it doesn’t 
look like a dog.” 

“I think it does,” 
said. 

Just then the classroom teacher 
stood beside the boy and in a flip- 
pant way said, “Is it a dog or a 
horse?” 

The boy turned to the art teacher, 
“I told you it was no good; Miss 
Brown doesn’t even know it’s a dog.” 

It was a simple mistake, but the 
classroom teacher who understands 
the aims of the art program knows 
that it is best not to ask what a 
drawing or modelling is. Usually the 
child will tell. A book could easily 
be written on how to look at chil- 
dren’s art. 

The boy had done a solid piece 
of modelling. He had made an ar- 
tistic shape. To the artist whether 
it was a dog or horse was of little 
importance. The boy needed his self- 
confidence built up by praise. This 
fact was very important. Miss Brown 
by one remark had spoiled what the 
art teacher had accomplished with 
time and effort. The boy was back 
where he started. He destroyed the 


dog. 


the art teacher 





The classroom teacher in the art 
room can contribute much to the 
creative atmosphere of the art class. 


Another illustration. The class- 
room teacher brought her first grad- 
ers to the art room to do finger 
painting. The children were so 
enthusiastic about finger painting 
that many of them made five finger 
paintings in one art period. Since 
another class was arriving in the art 
room, the first graders had to take 
their finger paintings back to their 
room to dry. They made many trips. 

The next day when the first grad- 
ers came to the art room to male 
more finger paintings the classroom 
teacher announced, “Work on the 
same finger paintings for the entire 
period.” This was poor practice, 
but the art teacher could not contra- 
dict it. The finger painting paper 
became too dry as the children 
worked. The children felt that it 
was not successful. On the previous 
day the children often mussed up the 
finger paint several times on each 
paper but did this quickly and calle d 
the finger painting done when they 
arrived at a result they liked. 
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When they had to work on the 
same finger painting for an entire 
period, they had to spoil a design 
they liked because they had to keep 
on using the same paper. Since they 
had to work on the same pictures 
for the entire period, they stirred 
all of the bright colors together as 
they worked over and over on the 
only paper they could have. All 
results were a gloomy greenish black 
and they were so dried up that no 
little wiggles showed. The children 
were disappointed. 

In both of these cases the class- 
room teachers and the art teacher 
had not worked together effectively. 
Obviously the art teacher cannot 
succeed in bringing creative work 
out of children when the classroom 
teacher finds fault where the art 
teacher gives praise. The two must 
not have opposing aims. 


Understanding Art 

Children’s art is wonderful. It has 
not been spoiled by too much aca- 
demic teaching. It is often close to 
the work of artists. The little white 
clay cat with huge pink sunk-in eyes 
and expressive ta.. fastened solid as 
it curves around his body is a work 
of art. The classroom teacher who 
prefers a naturalistic cat needs to 
read some books about contempo- 
rary art. The child who made the 
cat used imagination in color and 
in shape. The shape was very solid 
and simple. The result was appeal- 
ing. 

Another child painted a very ex- 
pressive man. The classroom teacher 
who says, “But the head is much too 
large,” needs an understanding of 
the aims of art. The child’s painting 
was full of rhythm and expression. 
It was of little importance that the 
head was too large to be naturalistic. 

When the classroom teacher is 
with her children in the art class, 
she and the art teacher can supple- 
ment each other and provide a more 
co-ordinated school program for the 
child. If the classroom teacher helps 
to pour paint from the quart bottles 
into the little bottles, she is a part 
of the whole creative process. How- 
ever, if the classroom teacher cor- 
rects papers during the art class, it 
would be better if she went to an- 
other room. Her nonparticipation 
puts a damper on the art class, for 
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someone is present who is not enter- 
ing into the spirit of the class. 


If she helps the art teacher assist 
some child who knocked over his 
paint bottle, she is part of the group, 
for paint needs to be cleaned up 
and some small children’s hands are 
not strong enough to squeeze water 
out of a rag. 

When big paintings or stage sets 
have to be moved from the art room 
to the classroom, she can accompany 
a small group as they try to carry 
the scenery. While she does this 
the art teacher stays with the ma- 
jority in the art room. 

This classroom teacher will then 
wear a smock and older shoes like 
the art teacher, for when children 
work freely with art materials there 
has to be a mess. If she wears good 
clothes and no smock, she will stand 
aloof for fear of getting spots on her 
clothes. This attitude can easily 
have a bad effect on the art work. 
Rather than do this she should go 
to another room. The classroom 
teacher who does not spend time as 
a participant in art activities with 
her children cannot have the insight 
which is essential to any effective art 
program. Teacher participation is 
the most important element in the 
art program. 


Other Prerequisites 


There are, of course, other pre- 
requisites to this program which 
should probably be more generally 
understood by classroom teachers 
and administrators. High on this 
list of prerequisites are space and 
material. Children need paint and 
clay, their favorite materials. They 
need large pieces of paper and bot- 
tles of paint with large brushes. 
Large quantities give them freedom. 
Obviously they need table space or 
floor space in order to spread out 
the papers and set the paint bottles 
close by. If the school lacks this 
space, some children may read while 
others paint. 

The solution is not to work on 
small paper size nine by twelve 
inches. Neither is the solution to 
limit children to crayons with the 
comment, “This is all we can afford.” 

There are ways to get money for 
supplies. One enthusiastic teacher 
spent her own money to have a few 
children paint large. The results 


were so pleasing‘ that the parent- 
teachers group bought $10 worth of 
paint. The superintendent was 
pleased. The art teacher now has all 
of the paint she wants and large 
paper of many colors. It took sev- 
eral more years to get the clay. Not 
before she had her stone sculpture 
exhibited in the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute Show did the school become 
interested. The parent-teacher group 
asked her to give a talk. The super- 
intendent was present. Now her 
children have clay. 


At first each child had to muss up 
his clay unless he made an excellent 
piece of modelling. This, of course, 
was not good practice. The child 
who does his best should keep his 
modelling. He may never be a 
genius, but his work is interesting 
to him and to others. Now the 
teacher’s school has enough clay for 
all to use freely. 


The impostance of exhibiting chil- 
dren’s pictures cannot be overesti- 
mated. Large bulletin boards in 
rooms and many bulletin boards in 
the halls are needed. Pictures are 
not painted to stack up in piles. Chil- 
dren like to see their work and the 
work of others. An exhibit put up 
once a year for the parents is not 
the solution. Sending an exhibit to 
the central office is not the solution. 
These exhibits should be on the hall 
bulletin boards at the end of the 
first week of school. They will not 
be good, but as the weeks go by the 
pictures will be better. Some pic- 
tures may be taken down when 
others are ready to put up. The 
exhibit is, therefore, continual. To 
list all of the things the children 
learn from such an exhibit would 
make another article. (See Ameri- 
can Childhood, September, 1954, pp. 
10-12.) 


These exhibits have many second- 
ary values. They enlist the interest 
of parents and superintendents. They 
enlighten the parents and superin- 
tendent as to the aims of the teachers 
and the art accomplishments of the 
children. They give the superin- 
tendent concrete evidence to guide 
him in evaluating the art program. 
His suggestions and criticisms may 
give the art teacher the opportunity 
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to explain the program to him or to 
enlist his support in getting more 
supplies or space. 

Enough Time 

Not least in importance is the mat- 
ter of time. The art period must be 
long enough to get something fin- 
ished. With the exception of the 
first grade, the art period should be 
not less than fifty minutes for paint- 
ing and clay work. A sixty-minute 
period is more satisfactory, since 
children need to get out paints and 
mix colors for their special needs. 
This takes time, and younger chil- 
dren often spill paint, which will 
take more time. After the paint is 
mixed and all is ready the child must 
have time to paint. 

When working with clay, boys and 
girls need time to finish what they 
start. Children like the kind of clay 
that hardens. They cannot work on 
it a second day, for it hardens over 
night. 

We must do nothing to cramp the 
size of modelling as we}l as painting 
and other art forms. As we stated 
before, children are more free when 
they make things large, when they 
have plenty of time, and when they 
work in an atmosphere of enthusi- 
asm. Keep in mind that freedom is 
the essence of children’s art. 


TENNESSEE’S ART GROUP 
EMPHASIZES TELEVISION 

“ART, A TELEVISION NATURAL.” 
Indeed it is. Creativity is the key- 
note. Boys and girls develop their 
own individual ideas working in a 
variety of media and materials right 
before the camera. 

Taxpayers, too, come to under- 
stand the purpose of teaching art in 
the schools. They like to see their 
children or the children of their 
friends on the screen. 

The public learns the difference in 
child art and adult art, in who uses 
art and how it is related to other 
schoolwork. They learn to appre- 
ciate the individual differences in 
children’s approaches to art projects. 

The audience sees how the chil- 
dren make the best use of material 
that is available, thereby contribut- 
ing to the emotional stability that 
makes for happiness in the world in 
which we live. 

Yes, television programs can stim- 
ulate people. Let us have more 
and more time devoted to this crea- 
tive outlet. 
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Freedom is the Essence of Children’s Art 





Children like to work with a variety of art materials. Clay which hardens 


and can be painted is popular with many. 


American-Korean Foundation 


An idea for a novel class gift will 
be suggested to June graduates 
throughout the country in the near 
future. The proposal ‘is that 1955 
graduates make their class gift a con- 
tribution to students in stricken 
Korea who are desperately in need 
of help to continue their education. 

This suggestion has the full en- 
dorsement of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, 
the National Education Association 
and similar bodies. It is being spon- 


sored by the American-Korean Foun- 
dation. 

Letters explaining the appeal will 
be sent soon to state, county, and 
Cci.y superintendents, to school prin- 
cipals, and to the individual class 
presidents. Through their class gift, 
fortunate American graduates will 
be able to contribute to the essentials 
of an education for the students of 
Korea. Each participating school will 
receive a scroll commemorating the 


gift of the class of 1955. 
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HAT Is AMERICA? Once, per- 

haps a Bryce, a Taine, a 
Tocqueville could answer. No daily 
cables, no films, no wireless, and few 
tourists could disturb or dispute the 
image of America their books built 
in the minds of men. 

But not today. Rare now is the 
Asian or African who has not seen 
an American salesman or _ soldier, 
technician or tourist. Rare is the 
child in Europe or Latin America 
who has not read an American comic 
or seen a Hollywood film. Rare is 
the farmer, however remote his 
paddy field or pampa, who has not 
glimpsed aloft an American plane. 

Today, the task of explaining 
America rests with each American. 
Today, what others understand about 
America depends, in large part, on 
what each American understands 
about his heritage and himself. About 
the never-ending urge toward abund- 
ance for all . . . toward broader op- 
portunity for each individual to 
develop his capacities to the fullest 

. toward a culture enriched by 
ceaseless self-criticism . . . toward 
higher and higher social goals, over 
strange thresholds. 

America may indeed be hard to 
get inside a book. But America is 
inside all Americans. May each dis- 
cover that part of himself that is 
America. May each pass on the best 
of it to his daughters and sons. May 
each, in all he thinks and says and 
does, carry America’s true meaning 
to the Tuscan farmer, the Greek 
child, the man outside the Mosque.— 
ARTHUR GOODFRIEND 





Photo courtesy Life Magazine. 


WHAT IS AMERICA? 





The material on this page is from the 
recently published book, What Is 
America?, based on a series of round 
table discussions by distinguished 
Americans which were sponsored by 
the Advertising Council, Inc. This pic- 
ture book about America by Arthur 
Goodfriend is a visual interpretation of 
these discussions. The book comes in 
paperback and clothbound editions, re- 
tailing respectively at $1.50 and $3.50. 
To secure specific discount information 
write to Robert Rieman, Sales Manager, 
Simon and Schuster, 630 Fifth Ave., 
| New York 20, New York. 
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If the outside world could be made aware 
of the inner commitments by which we 
are guided, it would understand our moti- 
vations better and be less prone to accept 
the distortions and falsehoods that arise 
from our dealings with other peoples.— 
Frank Tannenbaum 
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George Peabody College tor Teachers 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 10 to August 15, 1955 





First Term: 
Second Term: 





June 10-July 16 
July 11 August 15 








Peabody College organizes its summer quarter to provide for its students the most 
favorable experiences in learning, and in general development for the needs of the 
schools they serve. 


For Information, Write 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 











* MUZZEY—-—A HISTORY OF 
OUR COUNTRY, New Edition 


A new printing of this tremendously popular high-school 
text brings the narrative down to include such current topics 
as SEATO, the proposal for developing peaceful uses of the 
atom, WEU, and the problems of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. Covers every important phase of American develop- 


ment. 


* SMITH-MUZZEY-LLOYD 
WORLD HISTORY, REVISED 


The 1955 copyright of this popular book brings world history 
down to the present day. Adequate attention is given to 
global history before the First World War, but this text 
stresses particularly the vitally important events of the last 


40 years that lead up to the Atomic Age. 








* GINN BASIC READERS 
ENRICHMENT SERIES 


Open the Gate has just been added to the first-year enrich- 
ment series. Like Come With Us, (pre-primer level) and 
Under the Apple Tree (primer level), Open the Gate, on 
the first-reader level, enables the slow learner to read with 
a minimum amount of guidance and the fast learner to read 
independently. The stories, both fanciful and realistic, are 
delightful, and are attractively illustrated in full color. A 
Teachers’ M | is available for each book. Write for 
more information on the above titles. 








165 Luckie St., N. W., Atlanta 3 


GINN AND 
COMPANY 


Represented by Thomas M. Woodson, 
P. O. Box 246, Nashville 


and John T. Burrus, P. O. Box 118, 
Franklin 
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PROGRAM 
EIGHTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


TENNESSEE EQUCATION ASSOCIATION 


March 31 and April 1, 1955 
FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


War Memorial Auditorium 
Thursday, 7:30 P.M. 


Presiding: Howarp McCorkte, President, Tennessee 
Education Association 
Knoxville West High School Sextet 


In the Still of the Night ................0.00c000 .... Porter 
FE BR FE Se rien Malotte 
Lecuona 


Malaguena 
Nancy Ogle, Charlotte Smith, Mary Anne Shetler, 
Marseillia Taylor, Carolyn Faulkner, Mary Charles 
Hewitt; Kay Ellis, accompanist. 

Knoxville East High School Quartet 
Stouthearted Men Romberg 
When You Were Sweet Sixteen .................. Thornton 
DN fen senate cbaaat Por atsopteonemenecas Arr. Gearheart 
Ted Roberts, Jim Pressley, Gordon Ballou, Wayne 
McCarty; Patsy Ressler, accompanist. 

Combined Ensembles 
When Allen-a-Dale Went a-Hunting ...... 

Epwarp HAMILTON, Director 
Greetings: E. M. Reed, President, Tennessee School 
Boards Association 
Address: Dr. Catherine Allen, University of Tennessee 
Address: Dr. Andrew D. Holt, Vice-President, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee 


Pearsall 


Platform Guests 

The Administrative Council of the Tennessee Education, 
Association 

Officers of East, Middle, and West Tennessee Education 
Associations, the Classroom Teachers Department, the 
Tennessee Public School Officers Association, and the 
Tennessee College Association 

Chairmen of Sections 

Past-Presidents of the Tennessee Education Association 

Staff of the Tennessee Education Association 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Ryman Auditorium 
Friday, 9:30 A.M. 
Presiding: Howarp McCork te, President, Tennessee 
Education Association 
Knox County Teachers Chorus 
Te 
All in the April Evening .......0..0.0.00.00c00005 Roberton 
Jacob’s Ladder (Spiritual) .......................Arr. Wilson 


Fhe RN NT nT ee Johnstone 
Without A Song from Great Day ............... Youmans 
CONE soe es hd Gat aie Arr. Wilson 
Battle Hymn of the Republic .................... Wilhousky 


Mrs. MicpreD PATTERSON, Director 
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Nashville 


Greetings: Howard McCorkle, President, Tennessee Ed- 
ucation Association 

Greetings: Mrs. Ralph Frost, President, Tennessee Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers 

Address: Waurine Walker, President of the National 

Education Association 

Address: The Honorable Nicholas Nyaradi, former Min- 
ister of Finance of Hungary 


Platform Guests 
The Administrative Council of the Tennessee Education 
Association Division Heads, State Department of Edu- 
cation 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Ryman Auditorium 
Friday, 8:00 P.M. 


Concert, All-State Band and Chorus 


GLENN CuirF Bainum, Conductor, All-State Band. 
Former director of bands, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

Rosert W. Mitton, Conductor, All-State Chorus, Di- 
rector of Music Education, Public Schools, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

All-State Band 
Overture—The Tsar's Bride ............ Rimsky-Korsakov 
Chorale and Alleluia Hanson 
All-State Chorus 
Fe. Lk. Rein ener Andrews 
He’s Gone Away .......... 
All-State Band 
Spiritual, from Symphony No. 5% .............0.0000. Gillis 
Rae eee. bk. oe es a Hermann 
Strolling the Baby Stroller 
Baby Baptism 
Cops and Robbers 
All-State Chorus 


Let My Souk. Bima tr Garg ics..0s 0000 sscs-ssesensee. Rhea 
Flow Gently Sweet Afton. .......... Spillman-Ronaldson 
Workin’ on the Railroad .......................... Arr. Childe 


All-State Band 
Triumphal March from Quo Vadis ........ Vadis-Rozsa 


All-State Chorus and Band 
Ay Selector: tio RAN os cicsig gc eas cee Rs Youse 
Reception Thursday Night 


Immediately following the first general session on 
Thursday night, members of the TEA and their guests 
are invited to a reception in TEA headquarters. Hosts 
and hostesses will be the Classroom Teachers Depart- 
ment. 
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Just a reminder... 


Winston texts adopted for Tennessee schools 


READING 
Easy Growth in Reading—Pre-Primers to Sixth Grade 
Adventures in Reading—Grades 7 and 8 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
Winston Social Studies Series—Grades |-6 


GEOGRAPHY 
Our Neighbors Series—Grades 3-7 


QUEST OF A HEMISPHERE-History, Grade 8 
ACTIVE CITIZENSHIP-—Civics, Grade 9 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


BLANCHE BUILDING — MARIANNA, FLORIDA 


A permanent representative for Tennessee will be announced in the near future. 











IN GEOGRAPHY 
wow from the sparkling new 
HOMELANDS SERIES 
textbooks Homelands of the World 
GRADE 4 


Homelands of the Americas 


Cisted IN HISTORY ct 
the modern, unified program 
of the popular 
for UAe ut SOUTHWORTH SERIES 
@ Heroes of Our America 
GRADE 4 
the chools of Early Days in the New World 
GRADE 5 
I ENNEC&cEE Long Ago in the Old World 
GRADE 6 





The Story of Our America 
Copyright 1955 


GRADE 7 AND/OR 8 


WORKBOOKS, MANUALS, 


"ol Atogterl ! - and VISUAL AIDS 


T. A. PASSONS 
Representative 


PUBUSHED BY IROQUO 
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PROGRAMS OF SECTIONS 


ART EDUCATION SECTION 
Studio Southeastern Radio-TV Schoo 
2317 Twelfth Avenue, South 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
Presiding: Mrs. Lota Firzcerawp, Chattanooga 
Theme: Art—A Natural for TV 
12:30 Luncheon, The Chocolate Shop 
(Busses will be at Ryman Auditorium at close of General 
Session ) 
1:30 Studio Presentation (Workshop Technique ) 
Demonstration (all grade levels ) 
Paper Sculpture: Geary Reynolds, Knoxville 
Papier-mache: Mrs. Christine Tibbott, Nashville 
Silk Screen: Charles Dorn, Memphis 
2:30 Kinescopes (tube reproduction of television pictures—many 
available for classroom use ) 
Assisting: Marjorie Cooney, WSM, Bailey Manthey, South- 
eastern. Classroom teachers cordially invited. 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
Ballroom, Maxwell House Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
Presiding: Mary ANDERSON, Memphis 
12:30 Luncheon 
1:45 Address: Dr. Laura Zirbes, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 
Room 102, McKendree Church 
Friday, 2:00 P.M. 
Presiding: ANNA Wuitworth, Nashville 
2:00 “Inexpensive Materials in Teaching,” Harvey Frye, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana 
Business 


BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Ballroom, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
Presiding: +PAuLYNE Lams, Nashville 
12:30 Lunch 
1:30 Address: Dr. Theodore Woodward, Peabody College 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 
Private Dining Room, B & W Cafeteria 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
Presiding: D.C. Denton, Dandridge 
12:30 Luncheon 
12:55 Business Session 
1:05 Address: Dr. Quill E. Cope, Commissioner of Education 
(County Superintendents will join the Administrators Sec- 
tion at 2:15 P.M.) 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 
RECREATION 
Lower Auditorium, Hume-Fogg High School 
Friday, 2:00 P.M. 

Presiding: ANDREW SETTLES, Paris 

2:00 Business Meeting 

2:15 “Let’s Ask the Experts,” Health Education Panel ( Moderated 

by Mrs. Miriam Roach, Social Science Teacher, Nashville 
City Schools, and arranged by Mrs. Ora R. Wakefield, 
Health Education Coordinator and Safety Director, Nash- 
ville City Schools. ) 

2:45 Demonstration of Elementary Tumbling (Directed by 
Hayden Ray, Jr., Davidson County Schools, and arranged 
by Mrs. Darleen Bell Stephens, Health Education Coordi- 
nator, Davidson County Schools. ) 

15 “Physical Education’s Role in Education: What? How?” 
Dr. Ray O. Duncan, Dean of School of Physical Education 
and Athletics, West Virginia University 
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HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 
Commodore Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
Presiding: Mrs. CoLEEN W. Dorais, Clarksville 
12:30 Luncheon 
1:30 Music 
1:45 “Glimpses of India,” Jessie W. Harris, Vice-Dean, College 
of Home Economics, University of Tennessee 
Business 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND TRADES AND INDUS- 


TRIAL EDUCATION 
Room 101, McKendree Church 
Friday, 1:30 P.M. 
Presiding: A. J. VeRBLE, Chattanooga 
1:30 “Administering the Industrial Arts and Vocational Shop 
Program,” O. L. Freeman, Industrial Arts Department, Mid- 
dle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro 


LATIN SECTION 
Room 1102, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
Presiding: C. A. CHAPPELL, Madison 
12:30 Lunch 
1:30 “Three Great Latin Teachers,” Dr. Nellie Angel Smith, 
Horse Cave, Kentucky 
2:30 Business 


LIBRARY SECTION 
Old South Room, Maxwell House Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
Presiding: Mrs. MALLE N. Newsom, Jackson 


12:30 Luncheon 
1:15 Address: Bill Martin, Jr., The Winston Storyteller, Author 


and Illustrator of Books for Children 
2:00 Remarks: Louise Meredith, Supervisor of School Libraries 
2:15 Business 


MATHEMATICS SECTION 
Room 203, Watkins Institute 
Friday, 2:00 P.M. 
Presiding: Dr. F. L. Wren, Nashville 
2:00 “Teaching Mathematics and Art,” John R. Mayor, University 
of Wisconsin 
Business 


MODERN LANGUAGE SECTION 
Room 201, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Friday, 2:30 P.M. 
Presiding: PoLLYANNA FEATHERSTON, Winchester 
2:30 “Portrait of Spain,” Terrell Louise Tatum, University of 
Chattanooga 
2:50 “Some Aspects of France Today,” Howard Sutton, Vander- 
bilt University 
3:10 “Tennessee Foreign Language Newsletter,” Panel Discus- 
sion: Howard Sutton, Leader 
The panel will be composed of teachers of the various 
modern languages in the state. 
Business 


SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS SECTION 
Andrew Jackson Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
Presiding: MARSHALL Foster, Nashville 
12:30 Luncheon 
1:30 “The Principal’s Role in Leadership,” Paul Elicker, National 
Education Association 
2:30 Business 
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THE WORLD OF ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


A book of Photographs by Erica Anderson 
Text and Captions by Eugene Exman 


The Life...... 
the spirit...... 
of a great genius, in words and photographs 


Here is a magnificent life—magnificently 
recorded. From the many hundreds of pictures 
taken by Mrs. Anderson, 169 have been selec- 
ted for reproduction in photogravure. To this 
has been added a concise biography, picture 
captions, and general appreciation, to which 
are appended some notable quotations from 
the writings of Dr. Schweitzer. 


This is a memorable book—to-hold—to study 
to refer to frequently—and to give and own. 


Price Only $5.00 


Cokesbury BOOK STORE 


810 Broadway Tel. 42-1621 








AGRICULTURE SECTION 


Auditorium, State Library and Archives Building 
Friday, 1:30 P.M. 


Presiding: J. W. BurkHEap, Whitehaven 

1:30 “Principles of Poultry Hybridization,” Dr. E. E. Schnetzler, 
Head of DeKalb Poultry Breeding Program, DeKalb Agri- 
cultural Association, DeKalb, Illinois 
“Organizing and Teaching Young Farmer Classes,” Sam 
Reed, Dyersburg 
“Organizing and Teaching Evening Classes,” W. S. Coe, 
Sevierville 
Business 


SECRETARIAL SECTION 
Dupont Company, Old Hickory 
Friday, 9:45 A.M. 
Presiding: Dorotuy Driver, Nashville 
9:45 Leave Hume-Fogg High School Building (main entrance ) 
by chartered bus for the Dupont Company in Old Hickory 
10:30 Introduction to Dupont: Ray Foster 
Tour of Company 


12:30 Luncheon, Dupont Cafeteria 
1:15 Business Meeting, Conference Room 
1:45 Board bus for return trip to Nashville, arriving approximately 


2:15 p.m. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 
(International Council for Exceptional Children ) 
First Presbyterian Church, Friday, 1:30 P.M. 
Presiding: Mrs. Grace HELM, Jackson 
1:30 Address: Dr. John W. Tenny, Wayne University 
2:30 Business 


| TENNESSEE CHAPTER, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 

| OF TEACHERS OF FRENCH 

| Room 202, Andrew Jackson Hotel 

| Friday, 1:30 P.M. 

Presiding: Dr. Paut T. MANCHESTER, Nashville 

1:30 “Methods in Language Teaching Which Have Proven to be 

Effective,” Mrs. Claude R. Fountain, Harpeth Hall, Nash- 
ville 

:15 Business 

:30 Adjournment to join the meeting of the Modern Language 
Section 


TENNESSEE CHAPTER, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 

OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 
Parlors Cl and C2, Maxwell House Hotel 

Friday, 5:30 P.M. 

Presiding: ELAINE EHRHARDT, Johnson City 

| 5:30 Dinner 

. 6:15 “Out of the Heart of Spain,” Terrell Tatum, University of 

Chattanooga 





bo te 





Business 


TENNESSEE MUSIC EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION 


Room 301, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Thursday, 4:00 P.M. 

| Presiding: CaroLyn B. McCaLia, Memphis 

4:00 TMEA Board of Controls Meeting 


Room 1102, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
| 6:00 B of C Dinner 
| Fifth Floor, Y.W.C.A. 
| Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
| 12:30 Luncheon 
Music 

1:30 Address: Robert W. Milton, Director of Music Education. 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Glenn Cliff Bainum, Northwestern University 
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TENNESSEE COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 
Commodore Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Thursday, 9:20 A.M. 
Presiding: Presipent HALtBert Harvitt, Austin Peay State Col- 
lege 
Invocation 
Business 
9:30 “Philosophy and Objectives of General Education,” Dr. Felix 
Robb, Dean of Instruction, George Peabody College 
10:45 “An Evaluation of General Education and Measurement in 
College,” Dr. Warren Findley, Director, Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, New Jersey 
12:15 Luncheon (Commodore Room ) 
Dr. George Schweitzer, Associate Professor, College of 
Liberal Arts, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 
Thursday, 2:00 P.M. 
2:00 “A Proposal for a Cooperative Testing Program of High 
School Seniors,” Dr. William Coleman, Director, State Test- 
ing Program of Tennessee, University of Tennessee 


9:2¢ 


3:15 Business 
TENNESSEE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATION 
Jarman Chapel, First Baptist Church 
Thursday, 10:00 A.M. 
Presiding: E. D. THompson, Brownsville 
Theme: “The TESPA and ‘Me’ at Work” 
10:00 Registration 
10:30 First General Session, Jarman Chapel 
Business 
Address: Dr. R. W. Eaves, Department of Elementary School 
Principals, National Education Association 
2:30 Lunch 
1:30 Group Meetings, Jarman Chapel 
3:30 Second General Session 


] 


Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
12:30 Luncheon, Glendale School (Davidson County ) 
Address: Dr. R. W. Eaves 


TENNESSEE SECONDARY SCHOOL ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION 
Private Dining Room, B & W Cafeteria 
Friday, 5:30 P.M. 
Presiding: V.F.Gopparp, Alcoa 
5:30 Dinner 
6:15 “Today’s Challenges,” H. R. Peterson, Executive Secretary, 
Minnesota State High School League 
Announcements and Business: A. F. Bridges, Trenton 
All persons interested in athletics, health and physical education 
are invited to attend. (Those attending will make own food selec- 
tion and take trays to private dining room. ) 


TENNESSEE SCIENCE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Room 4, Payne Hall, Peabody College 
Friday, 1:30 P.M. 
Presiding: Conrap W. Bates, Chattanooga 
1:30 Registration 
1:45 “Integration of Nuclear Science in Secondary School Cur- 
riculum Development,” W. Roger Rusk, University of Ten- 
nessee 
2:30 “Teaching Aids Available from the Oak Ridge Institute of 
Nuclear Studies,” Charles G. Wilder, Chairman, Exhibits 
Division, Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies 
3:00 Business 
TENNESSEE SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
Parlors A and B, Maxwell House Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
Presiding: Mrs. Morris Lanoiss, Nashville 


12:30 Luncheon 
1:30 “Omnium Gatherum—Or Is It Speech?” Dr. Claude L. 


Shaver, Louisiana State University 
2:30 Business 
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Cotton broadcloth dress 
with checked jacket... 


For the life of spring and summer . . . this cleverly 
tailored ensemble sure to prove its versatility on 
many occasions! The sleeveless dress trimmed in 
checked gingham can walk alone or be joined by 
its smart fitted jacket trimmed in white linen. 
Sizes 12-20, 22.95 


READY-TO-WEAR, SECOND FLOOR 

















Wh. ome ee ennessee J eac I ers 


Make your headquarters 


at 


ARMSTRONGS 


616 Church 


@ Coats, Suits & Furs 

@ Sportswear & Accessories 
@ Millinery @ Dresses 
@ Shoes @ Cosmetics 
@ Lingerie @ Girls Shop 


@ Beauty Salon 











GOVERNMENT OF GUAM 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
AGANA 


TEACH IN THE TERRITORY OF GUAM 


Persons, married or unmarried, wishing to teach in 
the Territory of Guam starting September, 1955, 
are invited to write immediately. 


QUALIFICATIONS: 


Minimum A.B.; prefer experienced teachers; must 
sign two year contract; furnished housing at 
reasonable rate; transportation and shipping of 
household effects at Government expense to 
Guam and from Guam at end of contract. A few 
consultant and perhaps college vacancies as well 
as elementary and high school. School system 
with approximately | 1,500 pupils. For information 
write: 
Dr. John S. Haitema 


Director of Education 
Department of Education 
Agana, Guam 
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TENNESSEE VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
War Memorial Auditorium 


Friday, 3:15 P.M. 


Presiding: Pau J. Moore, Kingsport 
3:15 Call to Order and Invocation 
3:20 Appointment of Committees 
3:25 “A Comparative Analysis of Russian Socialism and American 
Capitalism (Free Enterprise),” Dr. Lloyd F. Pierce, East 
Tennessee State College, Johnson City 

3:55 President’s Report on San Francisco Convention of AVA, 
December 1-7, 1954, Paul J. Moore 


4:05 Business 


GUIDANCE SECTION 
Room 302, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Friday, 1:15 P.M. 
Presiding: Dr. Witt1aM CoLEMAN 
1:15 “How We Started Our Guidance Program and Some of 
the Things We Are Doing Today,” Panel Discussion 
Moderator: Dr. L. H. DeRidder 
Participants: Gertrude York, Dickinson High School, 
Chattanooga; H. C. Evans, Morristown City Schools, 
Morristown; Mrs. Lucy Asbury, Central High School, 
Fountain City; Mrs. Travis Windrow, Smyrna High School, 
Smyrna 
Election of Officers 


TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION FOR SUPERVISION 
AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
Ballroom, Maxwell House Hotel 
Thursday, 5:30-7:30 P.M. 
Presiding: Mrs. Marjorte SLOAN, State President, Supervising 
Teacher, Maury County Schools 
Music 
Address: Dr. George W. Denemark, Executive Secretary, Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
Address: Dr. Laura Zirbes, Ohio State University 
“Improving Tennessee’s ASCD Program,” Panel Discussion 
Chairman: Dr. Maycie Southall 
Members: Mary Cannon, Robert Fleming, Dorothy Flowers, 
Franklin Rigsby 
Reservations: Myra _ Baxter, Supervisor, Lawrence County 
Schools. Price of Plate, $3. 


ATTENDANCE TEACHERS SECTION 
Parlors B and C, Noel Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
Presiding: W. O. ButLer, Memphis 
12:30 Invocation: J. E. Pinkerton, Trenton 
Luncheon 
Introduction of Speaker: Arthur Jones, State Department 
of Education 
1:30 Address: Dr. Catherine Allen, Knoxville 
2:00 Business 
TENNESSEE STATE UNIT, ASSOCIATION 
FOR STUDENT TEACHING 
Private Dining Room, B & W Cafeteria 
Friday, 5:30 P.M. 
Presiding: Dr. ALBERTA Lowe, University of Tennessee 


Address: Dr. Laura Zirbes 


SOCIAL STUDIES SECTION 
Y.M.C.A. Auditorium 
Friday, 1:45 P.M. 
Presiding: Mrs. GeorGeE HENLEY, Stokes School, Nashville 
1:45 “Behind the Scenes in the Legislature,” The Honorable 
James L. Bomar, Speaker of the House of Representatives 


” 
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TENNESSEE SPEECH AND HEARING 
ASSOCIATION 
NES Auditorium, Nashville Electric Company 
1214 Church Street 
Thursday, 8:30 A.M. 
Presiding: Dr. Forrest M. Hutt, President 
\ll Day Workshop 
Topic: Stuttering 
8:30 Registration 
9:30 Business Meeting 
10:00 Professional Meeting 
12:00 Luncheon 
1:30 Professional Meeting 
Highland Crest Restaurant 
Thursday, 6:30 P.M. 
6:30 Banquet 

The professional program for the day will consider the various 
aspects of the problem of stuttering with regard to children in the 
public schools. The program is designed to be of vital interest 
to the speech and hearing therapists, the classroom teachers, 
parents, and other professional workers interested in the total 
program. 

Dr. Charles Van Riper, director of the Speech Clinic, Western 
Michigan College of Education, will be present for the entire day 
to assist in conducting the professional programs. Dr. Van Riper 
is nationally known for his interest in and study of stuttering and 
is the author of several well-known books which are being used 
by professional workers in the speech and hearing field. 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS DEPARTMENT 
War Memorial Auditorium 
Friday, 8:45 A.M. 
Presiding: ELEANOR V. RoBertson, Johnson City 
Salute to the Flag 





“Thoughts from a Teacher’s Notebook,” Rachal Sanders, 
Murfreesboro 
Business 
Address: Waurine Walker, President of the National Education | 
Association 


TENNESSEE SCHOOL FOOD SERVICE 
ASSOCIATION 
Dining Room, McKendree Church | 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. | 

Presiding: Mrs Louise W. Henry, Pulaski 

12:30 Luncheon 

Program | 
Business 
Reservations: Mrs. Mabel Hills, Box 22, Franklin. Make reser- | 
vations as soon as possible; only 250 can be accommodated. Price, | 
$1.75. Money must be sent with reservation. 


TENNESSEE COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF 
ENGLISH 
Auditorium, Watkins Institute 
Friday, 2:00 P.M. 
Presiding: Mrs. Sara S. Feits, Chattanooga 
2:00 Address: Dr. William J. Calvert, Jr., chairman of the De- 
partment of English and Division of Languages and Liter- 
ature, State Teacher’s College, Jacksonville, Alabama 
Panel Discussion 
“The Motivation of Reading,” Mrs. T. J. Farr, Cookeville 
“Motivation of Composition,” Mrs. Julia Schafer, Dyers- 
burg; Martha Wray, Kingsport 
“The Place of Speech in the English Program,” 
Lucille Johnson, Chattanooga 


Mrs. 





Ba W 
CAFETERIA 


Serving Hours 


LUNCH 
10:45 to 3:00 


BREAKFAST 
6:30 to 9:30 


DINNER 
4:15 to 8:15 


229—Sixth Ave., North 














Discussion 
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Dust 
Got You? 


SUN RAY 
fd Controls 
A 





Dust 


It prevents the abrasive effect of 
dust on floors. It materially reduces the danger of the detri- 
mental effects of dust to health. 

SUN RAY cleans waxed floor areas so well when used on the 
push mop that it is not necessary to scrub the floor nearly so 
often. SUN RAY polishes and protects the waxed finish on the 
floor. 

SUN RAY cleans off rubber marks and removes dirt and stain 
from Gymnasium floors. 

SUN RAY renews wood floors that are dark from years of oil- 
ing. On oily darkened floors SUN RAY penetrates the fibres 
of the wood and drives out the oil and grease, returning the 
wood to its natural color. 


ancatiieniay. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Agree 
SUN RAY prevents dust. 












708 Jefferson St. N.W. Atlanta, Ga. 


The Quality Line 
Floor Finishes—Sanitary Products 
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701 CHURCH STREET 

“ ‘@ 
, capture your good points... 

enhance your figure in our exclusive 


EASTER SUIT 
by David Crystal 


a suit that really goes places 
expertly tailored of smart all season 
fabric with these wonderful fosters 
inner shape retention—hand bound buttonholes 
— seams—taped shoulders—sized + th 
it—a fashion first! : 
Grey, blue or brown—sizes 10 to 20 
29.95 





suits, second floor 


Capri by Dr. Hiss 
in red or black calf. 16.95 


black or brown bucko. 










there's cloud soft comfort 


in every step you take. 
our new 


SPRING SHOES 


Lustre by Dr. Locke 
black kid 19.95 





Dazzle by Dr. Locke 
red, black, blue or brown 


19.95 


seventh avenue shoe salon 
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the dress that goes everywhere 
our exclusive 


CLASSIC CASUAL 
by Serbin 


personally yours with your own name or initials 
on the pocket tab . . . woven striped cotton madras 
in lilac, pink, blue or maize . . . pastel cotton in lilac, 


pink, blue, aqua or maize. Sizes |0 to 20 and 14!/, to 24!/, 
10.95 


dresses, second floor 
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NASHVILLE, TENN. 
221 Sixth Ave., No. 





ATLANTA, GA. 
239 Peach Tree 


Kege 


RESTAURANTS 











Compliments of 


HARRISON BROTHERS 


Gowers 


Church St. at 6th Ave. 
Sudekum Bldg.—Phone 6-519! 








KRESS 


- 10 - 25¢ Stores 
Merchandise You Want 
at 
Low Popular Prices 
“Watch Kress Windows” 


Stores at 


237 North Fifth Ave. and 317 North Third Avenue 











Welcome 


je Or Oe oul Usitors 


Spend your spare time in our air conditioned 
basement, it has no equal in these 48 states. 
See the choicest in glassware, ceramics, silver- 
ware and metal wares from the four corners. 


Direct importers. 


Phillips & Buttorff Mfg. Co. 


Established 1858 
217-23 THIRD AVE., No. NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SECTION 
Blue Flame Room, Nashville Gas Company 
Friday, 2:00 P.M 
Presiding: Founr Crasrree, East Nashville Junior High School 
:00 Reception 
15 “The Junior High School—Its Future and Now,” Clarenc« 
H. Spain, Principal, Binford Junior High School, Rich 


to bo 


mond, Virginia. 
3:15 Business 


BREAKFASTS, LUNCHEONS, DINNERS 
Thursday, March 31 

Dinners 

TENNESSEE SPEECH AND HEARING AssociATION: Highland Crest 
Restaurant, 6:30 P.M. 

TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION FOR SUPERVISION AND CurnnicuLu DE 
VELOPMENT: Ballroom, Maxwell House Hotel, 5:30 p.m. Reser- 
vations: Myra Baxter, Supervisor of Lawrence ‘eae Schools 
Lawrenceburg. Price, $3.00. 


Friday, April 1 
Breakfasts 
GeorcE PeEAsopy CoLLecE: Iris Room, Hermitage Hotel, 7:30 a.m 
Reservations: Dr. J. E. Windrow, Peabody College. 


Friday, April 1 

Luncheons 

ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EpucaTion: Ballroom, Maxwell 
House Hotel, 12:30 p.m. Reservations: Lurline Martin, 3504 
Tchulahoma Road, Memphis. Price, $1.75. 

Home Economics: Commodore Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
12:30 p.m. Reservations: Janice Miles, Greenwood Junior High 
School, Clarksville. 

SECONDARY SCHOOL PrincipALs: Andrew Jackson Room, Andrew 
Jackson Hotel, 12:30 p.m. Reservations: Howard Kirksey, Mid- 
dle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro. Price, $1.75. 
Reservations must be made before the meeting. 

ATTENDANCE TEACHERS: Parlors B & C, Noel Hotel, 12:30 p.m. 
Reservations: Arthur Jones, 141 Cordell Hull Building, Nash- 
ville. 

Art Epucation: Chocolate Shop, Eighth Avenue, 12:30 p.m. 

Liprary: Old South Room, Maxwell House Hotel, 12:30 p.m. 
Reservations: Mrs. Mallie Newsom, Parkview School, Jackson. 

Business: Ballroom, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 12:30 p.m. Reserva- 
tions: Paulyne Lamb, West End High School, Nashville. 

TENNESSEE SPEECH ASSOCIATION: Parlors A & B, Maxwell House 
Hotel, 12:30 p.a1. Reservations: Mrs. Morris P. Landiss, 2229 
Blair Blvd., Nashville. 

TENNESSEE Music Epucators Association: Fifth Floor, Y.W.C.A., 
12:30. Reservations: N. Taylor Hagen, 1411 Harwood Drive, 
Nashville, not later than March 20. 

TENNESSEE SCHOOL Foop Service Association: Dining Room, 
McKendree Church, 12:30 p.m. Make reservations as soon as 
possible; only 250 can be accommodated. Price, $1.75. Money 


must be sent with reservation. Reservations: Mrs. Mabel Hills, 
Box 22, Franklin. 


Friday, April 1 

Dinners 

TENNESSEE SECONDARY SCHOOL ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION: B & W 
Cafeteria, 5:30 p.m. 

TENNESSEE CHAPTER, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE: Parlors C-1, C-2, Maxwell House, 
5:30 p.m. Reservations: Ella P. Mims, 2811 Blair Blvd., Nash- 
ville. 

Union UNIVERSITY ALUMNI DiInNER: B & W Cafeteria, 5:30 P.M 

TENNESSEE STATE UNIT, ASSOCIATION FOR STUDENT TEACHING: 
Private Dining Room, B & W Cafeteria, 5:30 p.m. 
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VauRINE WALKER is a speaker for the Second General Session 

d for the Classroom Teachers Section. Miss Walker is director of 
teacher relations and certification, Texas Education Agency at 
Austin. She is the ninety-second president of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the twentieth woman to be elected to that 
ollice. She succeeded William A. Early, superintendent of Savan- 
nal and Chatham County Schools, Georgia. 


Her predecessors in her present office on the distaff side date 
back to 1911 when Ella Flagg Young, superintendent of Chicago 
Public Schools, was nominated from the convention floor in San 
Francisco and elected NEA president. Not until 1918 when Mary 
C. C. Bradford was elected president at the Pittsburgh convention 
were women members nominated to the president’s post in alter- 
nate years. 

\ graduate of Baylor University, with an M.A. from Columbia, 
Miss Walker taught in Mineral Wells and Waco, Texas. 


She has been president of the Waco Classroom Teachers Asso- 
ciation, the Texas Classroom Teachers Association, and the Texas 
State Teachers Association. As a member of the Texas Council on 
Teacher Education, and as state sponsor for Future Teachers of 
America, she has worked to improve teaching standards. 

Miss Walker has gained through service a knowledge of the 
structure and policies of the NEA. She has been a member of the 
Advisory Council of State Presidents of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers; of the Executive Committee of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education; of the Temporary 
Committee of the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education; and of the National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards. During the past year, she has been 
first vice-president of the NEA. 

Miss Walker is a life member of both the TSTA and the NEA. 


THE HONORABLE 
NICHOLAS NYARADI, 
former Minister of 
Finance of Hungary, 
doctor of law and 
political science, will 
address the Second 
General Session at 
the Ryman Audi- 
torium Friday morn- 
ing at  nine-thirty 
o'clock. 


Very few, if any, 
non@ommunist 
statesmen and diplo- 
had the 
opportunity 


mats have 
unique 
that came to Dr. 
Nicholas Nyaradi to 
penetrate so deeply and thoroughly on the highest possible level 
into the secrecy surrounding the plans, goals, methods and _per- 
sonal lives of top Soviet leaders. 





Dr. Nyaradi was one of the leaders of the democratic, strongly 
i-communist Small Farmers Party in post-war Hungary, and 
resented his party for almost four years; first, as Under 
retary of the Treasury, then as Minister of Finance in the 


— a B 


ngarian Cabinet. 
le was sent to Moscow by his government to negotiate there, 
wh the members of the Politburo, a crippling Soviet claim of 
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GUEST SPEAKERS 


200 million dollars against Hungary. During his seven months in 
the Soviet capital he succeeded not only in reducing this out- 
rageous amount, but got to know thoroughly from first-hand _per- 
sonal experience the most important Russian leaders. 

Dr. Nyaradi fought a desperate battle in his own country 
against the encroachment of Russian sponsored Communism in 
Hungary, and when his position became untenable on account of 
the Soviet pressure, he and his wife fled Huagary and came to 
America. 

Since coming to this country Dr. Nyaradi has been unceasingly 
active in awakening the American people to the threat of Soviet 
imperialism and communist infiltration. Several of his articles 
were published in the Saturday Evening Post, Fortune, The Re- 
porter, Liberty, United Nations World, the Chicago Tribune, or 
were syndicated through the Scripps-Howard newspapers. His 
book My Ringside Seat in Moscow was published by Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company in New York and was not only acclaimed by 
leading reviewers all over the country as one of the best books 
ever published on Russia but was also commended as an outstand- 
ing anti-subversive book by the National Americanism Committee 
of the American Legion. 

His vital messages are given in clear, intelligible, almost classical 
English; his facts and conclusions have been substantiated by 
history . In his first article, on July 2, 1949, in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, he told the American people bluntly that the Soviets 
had the Atom bomb—several months before the official announce- 
ment was made in the matter. 


Dr. Nyaradi, who is now the chairman of the Department of 
Economics at Bradley University in Peoria, Illinois, knows more 
profoundly than almost any other Westerner not only the Rus- 
He is exceptionally well 
After Stalin What? 


sian people but also their leaders. 
qualified to answer the burning question: 

Dr. CATHERINE 
ALLEN, who is one 
of the guest speakers 
at the First General 
Session, will also ad- 
dress the Attendance 
Teachers Section. 
She is- professor of 
physical education at 
the University of 
Tennessee. During 
the war 
(1944-46 ) 


a leave of 


period 
she took 

absence 
to become director 
of special activities 
for the American 
Red Cross in the 
Pacific Area. 


A native of Colum- 


Ocean 
bus, Georgia, she 
earned the bachelor 
of arts degree from Georgia State College for Women, the mas- 
University, and the doctorate from 





ter’s degree from Columbia 
New York University. 

In 1950 Dr. Allen received the Creative Award of the American 
Academy of Physical Education and the Pan-American Scholarship 
for a good neighbor study tour in Mexico. In the same year she 
was named “First Lady of Knoxville.” She was the recipient of 
Tennessee Delta Kappa Gamma’s first $1,000 scholarship for doc- 
toral research. Listed in Who’s Who in American Education, Dr. 
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NEW TENNESSEE LISTINGS 


ALLYN AND BACON PRESENTS: 


ELEMENTARY 
INTEGRATED SOCIAL STUDIES—by Hughes-Pullen 
Eastern Lands, Grades 6-7 — Western Lands, Grades 
7-8. 
A timely integration by two Social Studies teachers. 
STULL AND HATCH GEOGRAPHIES 
Grades 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 


A complete new program with an environmental ap- 
proach. 
* AMERICAN HISTORY by Ruth West 


Story of Our Country, Grades 7-8. 
Authored by a master teacher of these grades. 


HIGH SCHOOL 
CIVICS by R. O. Hughes 
Building Citizenship, Grade 9. 


WORLD HISTORY by R. O. Hughes 
The Making of Today's World, Grade 10. 


AMERICAN HISTORY by Samuel Steinberg 
Story of A Free People, Grades | 1-12. 


ALLYN AND BACON, Inc. 181 Peachtree Street, Atlanta 


THOMAS R. GREGORY—State Representatives—ROBERT P. O'CONNELL 











THE DEVELOPMENTAL READING SERIES 


with the 


BOND PLAN 


provides basic readers adjusted for all reading capabilities within the class 


REGULAR EDITIONS: CLASSMATE EDITIONS: 
Written at grade level Written down one or more grades, 
but with the same title, same 
stories, same pictures, and same 
reading time, page for page. 
THE BOND PLAN MANUAL: 


Shows at a glance, side by side on a single page 
1. The texts from both Regular and Classmate editions. 
2. All related teaching helps and suggestions. 


PUPIL WORKBOOKS: Regular and Classmate editions provide skill-development of 


materials at two levels of difficulty. 


REGULAR EDITIONS: CLASSMATE EDITIONS: 


From readiness through sixth grade From second through sixth grade 


published by 


LYONS AND CARNAHAN 


Chicago 16, Ill. Atlanta 3, Ga. Dallas 2, Texas Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 


Represented by Basil B. McMahan, Manchester, Tennessee 
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Allen is president of the University of Tennessee unit of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association. She was a delgate to and a speaker 
in the 1952 World Seminar on Health, Physical Education, Recre- 
ation, and Youth Work. 

Dr. Allen is a member of Delta Kappa Gamma, Pi Lambda 
Theta, Kappa Delti Pi, TEA, ETEA, AAHPER, American Recre- 
ation Society, National Recreation Association, Tennessee Physical 
Education Association, AAUP, Southern and National Associations 
of Physical Education for College Women. She is an honorary 
member of Mortar Board, Alpha Lambda Delta, Beta Sigma Phi, 
and Future Homemakers of America. 

Prentice-Hall has just accepted a book, Social Recreation, by Dr. 
Allen. 


Dr. ANDREW 
Davin Ho t, vice- 
president of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, 
will address the First 
General Session. A 
graduate of Milan 
High School, Dr. 
Holt 
B.A. degree from 
Emory University, 
the M.S. and Ph.D. 
degrees from Teach- 
ers College, Colum- 
bia University, and 
an honorary LL.D. 
degree from Union 
University, Jackson. 

Dr. Holt has been 
a rural elementary 
teacher, high school 
coach teacher, 
principal of the Memphis State College Demonstration School, 
professor of education, Memphis State College, high school super- 
visor for West Tennessee, executive secretary, Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association, and administrative assistant to the president, 
University of Tennessee. 

Now serving as National Education Association director for 
Tennessee, Dr. Holt was president of the NEA in 1949-50 and 
first vice-president in 1948-49. 

In addition, Dr. Holt has been a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Southern States Work Conference on School Ad- 
ministrative Problems, chairman of the U. S. delegation to the 
World Organization of the Teaching Profession, delegate to the 
Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth, con- 
sultant of Phi Delta Kappa Commission on the Support of Public 
Education, member of the Council of Advisers of U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, and a member of the Educational Advis- 
ory Council of the National Association of Manufacturers. Other 
professional affiliations are with Omicron Delta Kappa, Phi Sigma 
Sigma, and Phi Delta Kappa. 

The non-professional organizations of which Dr. Holt is a mem- 
ber are the Rotary, Scottish Rite, Shrine, American Legion, Delta 
Tau Delta, and Amateur Chefs of America. 

During World War II Dr. Holt served in the United States Army 
with the rank of major and was director of a pre-induction train- 
ing branch. 

Dr. CLaupe L. SHAverR is guest speaker for the Tennessee 
Speech Association. His subject is “Omnium Gatherum—Or Is It 
Speech.” Dr. Shaver, professor of speech at Louisiana State 
University, has the B.S. in Ed. from Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, the M.A. from the State University of Iowa, the 
Ph.D. from the: University of Wisconsin. He is the author of a 
number of one-act plays and a frequent contributor to journals. 
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and 
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The Latin Section will have as guest 
speaker Dr. NELLIE ANGEL SMITH, 
emeritus Latin teacher from Memphis 
State, who has taught fifty years, thirty 
in the schools of Tennessee, five years 
in the high school of Bristol, Tennessee, 
twenty-five at Memphis State College; 
seven years at Teachers College, 
Florence, Alabama, and thirteen years 
in high schools of Kentucky. 

She is a graduate of Western at 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, with a life 
certificate for the state of Kentucky; a 
graduate of Peabody College, B.S., 
M.A., Ph.D., majoring in classical 
languages. : 

Dr. Smith has been a member of the Classical Association of 
the Middle West and South for fifty years, vice-president once, 
and vice-president for the state of Tennessee for sixteen years. 

One hundred and eighty-six students at Memphis State majored 
in Latin under her supervision, and she acclaims that her contribu- 
tion to Southern culture. 





Dr. WittiaM J. CALVERT, Jr., has 
chosen “The New Grammar” as the 
subject of his address to the Tennessee 
Council of Teachers of English. Dr. 
Calvert is the author of Byron: Ro- 
mantic Paradox and has written articles 
for the South Atlantic Bulletin, Ala- 
bama_ School Journal, Education 
Bulletin, and Audubon Magazine. 
Ornithology, with music and conch- 
ology, is one of his hobbies. He has 
especially studied the singing of birds. 

A native of North Carolina, Dr. 
Calvert was brought up in Virginia. 
He attended V.M.I. and earned the 
M.A. and Ph.D. degrees at Harvard University. He taught at 
Washington and Lee, the University of California at Los Angeles, 
and Williams College. Since 1933 he has taught at State Teachers 
College, Jacksonville, Alabama, where he is head of the English 
Department and of the Division of Languages and Literature. 
He is one of the founders and first president of the Association 
of College English Teachers of Alabama and is a member of a 
number of professional organizations, including the Writers Con- 
clave of Alabama. 





The guest speaker for the A C E, the 
Association for Student Teaching, and 
the ASCD, Dr. Laura Zrmses, is 
widely known as a lecturer in edu- 
cation. She has spoken at state educa- 
tion association meetings in nine other 
states this year, as well as at national 
and regional conferences. 

Dr. Zirbes was for many years a 
public school teacher in Cleveland, 
Ohio, before becoming a_ college 
teacher. She earned her advanced 
degrees at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. She has taught there, at 
Ohio State University, and during 
summer sessions at Peabody College, 
the University of North Carolina, the University of Chicago, and 
the University of Utah. For several years she was educational 
consultant to the TVA. Dr. Zirbes has written extensively in 
education yearbooks and periodicals on various phases of education 
and served in a number of capacities in national organizations, 
including the American Association of University Women, Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education International, the ASCD. 
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Bit Martin, Jr., the Winston Story- 
teller, will be the speaker for the 
Library Section luncheon at the Max- 
well House. A resident of Kansas City, 
Mr. Martin majored in English and 
dramatics at Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege in Emporia. He taught four years 
in the Kansas schools and was doing 
graduate work at Cornell when he en- 
tered the Army Air Corps. 

Mr. Martin started telling stories as 
a hobby while in the Army during 
World War II. Instead of dreaming 
about what he wanted to do when he 
got back home, he set to work in his 
spare time writing children’s stories. On week-end passes he 
visited children in hospitals and schools, telling his stories and 
studying the reactions of his young listeners. After discharge 
from the service, he, with his brother Bernard, wrote and illu- 
strated fifteen books for children. 

Bill Martin is considered American’s number one _ traveling 
troubador and is in constant demand for appearances before 
school and library groups and at bookstores. 

Gary, Mr. Martin’s small son, is his father’s best critic. Recently 
he passed judgment on “The Greatest Stories of History” program 
his father is presenting, based on books in the “Winston Adven- 
ture Books Series.” 

Mr. Martin believes that “next to group singing and family 
prayers, storytelling is the greatest common denominator of person- 
ality. Regardless of age and personality differences, any group of 
people can find fellowship in a good story.” 


DEAN Jessie W. Harnris of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee has led a busy life 
in state and national professional or- 
ganizations. She has been president of 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tions, chief nutritionist with the War 
Food Administration, member of the 
Excutive Committee of the Land Grant 
College Association, and consultant on 
home economics adminstration in Ba- 
varia, Germany. Her most recent as- 
signment was in India (1954), where 
she went at the request of the Foreign 
Operations Adminstration of the United 
States to appraise college programs of 
home economics in nine institutions. 

Miss Harris, vice-dean of the College of Home Economics at the 
University of Tennessee, is guest of the Home Economics Section. 





Rosert W. Miron, guest of the 
Music Section, is a Missourian by birth. 
He is a graduate of the University of 
Kansas and of Northwestern University, 
where he received his M.M. degree. 
He has also completed graduate studies 
at Columbia University in New York 
and at the University of California at 
Los Angeles. Following a__ five-year 
period of teaching in the state of Kansas, 
he received his appointment as_in- 
structor of vocal music at Southwest 
High School in Kansas City, Missouri. 
He held this position for thirteen years. 
For five years Mr. Milton has been 
instructor of music education in the public schools of Kansas City. 
Another post he is now holding is choirmaster, St. Andrew’s 
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Episcopal Church. He is second vice-president of the South- 
western Division of the Music Educators National Conference. 


Dr. LAwreENCE M. De Ripper, B.S., 
Northern Michigan College of Educa- 
tion; M.A., Ph.D., University of Michi- 
gan, will address the Guidance Section. 
Dr. De Ridder is associate professor of 
educational psychology in the College 
of Education at the University of Ten- 
nessee. He was an _ instructor in 
mathematics and music at the begin- 
ning of his career; while he was com- 
pleting his graduate work, he was staff 
assistant, resident adviser, and teaching 
fellow in the University of Michigan 
School of Education. He was student 
counselor and assistant professor in 
psychology at the Chicago Undergraduate Division of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Dr. De Ridder has written articles published in Elementary 
School Journal, College and University, School and Society, Junior 
College Journal, Journal of Higher Education, and Journal of Edu- 
cational Research. He is an associate member of the American 
Psychological Association and the Midwest Association of Clinical 
Psychologists and College Psychiatrists. 


Cuar.es G. Wi_per, chairman of the 
Exhibits Division, Oak Ridge Institute 
of Nuclear Studies, will address the 
Science Section. Mr. Wilder lists as 
his avocations playwriting, photography, 
tennis, astronomy, writing juvenile fic- 
tion and scientific articles. He has 
traveled in fourteen foreign countries, 
observing and studying educational 
systems in a number of these. 

Born in Iowa City, Iowa, Mr. Wilder 
attended public schools in Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, studied ecology in seven- 
teen states under Dr. Lynds Jones, and 
took his first degree, the bachelor of 
arts, at Oberlin College. He received the master of arts degree 
from Teachers College, Columbia, in 1931, and has done graduate 
work in education at New York University and in anthropology at 
the University of Chicago. Granted an anthropological laboratory 
scholarship, he was assigned to the Smithsonian Institution Mid- 
western Expedition in the summer of 1932. 

Mr. Wilder has held positions at the University of Tennessee, 
with the TVA, the Department of the Interior, the War Depart- 
ment, at Fairmont State College, with the Kansas City Museum 
Association. Among the organizations to which he belongs are the 
American Association of Museums, Midwest Museum Association, 
and the Missouri Archeological and Historical Societies. 


H. R. PETERSON, executive secretary 
of the State High School League of 
Minnesota, will address the Tennessee 
Secondary School Athletic Association. 
Mr. Peterson is a graduate of Center- 
ville, South Dakota, High School, 
earned the bachelor of arts and master 
of arts degrees at the University of 
Minnesota. He was superintendent of 
schools in Minnesota from 1913 to 


1943. 
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The Secondary School Principals Sec- 
tion has guest speaker Paut Epcar 
ELICKER, executive secretary of the 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. Dr. Elicker is at 
present editor of the Bulletin, the pro- 
fessional publication for high school 
principals, and of Student Life, a 
student publication for secondary 
schools. He is secretary of the National 
Honor Society and of the National As- 
sociation of Student Councils. 

Dr. Elicker is a member of many 
national committees on important 
aspects of education, and holds office 
in a number of them. He is a trustee of the National Child Labor 
Committee, works with health, exchange, civil defense, safety 
education. 

Dr. Elicker has the bachelor of arts from Ursinus College, master 
of arts, Columbia University; master of education, Harvard, and 
doctor of science in education, Boston University. Before taking 
his present position as executive secretary in 1940, Dr. Elicker 
was a teacher of mathematics and a principal in public schools in 
New York, New Jersey, and Massachusetts. He was a member 
of the “Flying Classroom,” a group of educators who made a 
study of recovery conditions, including education, in all of the 
western European countries during the spring of 1950. 

Paul E. Elicker has been continuously active in many national 
movements for the professional improvement of secondary educa- 
tion; and is an indefatigable worker in promoting the growth of 
schools that will provide effective and adequate education for all 
youth. 

He has made many contributions to the professional periodicals 
and magazines and has directed the preparation and production of 
many publications, including Planning for American Youth, a post- 
war plan for secondary education. 

He is now preparing a school administrator's book for Allyn & 
Bacon, Administering the Junior and Senior High School. 


Dr. Joun Roperts Mayor, acting associate dean of the Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin School of Education, is guest speaker for the | 


Mathematics Section. Dean Mayor is the author of The Impor- 
tance of Teaching Mathematics in Twentieth Century Society and 
of many other articles, bulletins, and editorials. He is a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa, Pi Mu Epsilon, is listed in American Men of 
Science, Who’s Who in American Education, and Who's Who in 
America. Dean Mayor was born in LaHarpe, Illinois. He took his 
bachelor of science degree at Knox College in 1928, his master of 
arts at the University of Illinois in 1929, and his doctor of philos- 
ophy at Wisconsin in 1933. 


O. L. FREEMAN, professor of indus- 
trial education at Middle Tennessee 
State College and head of the Industrial 
Arts Department since 1934, will ad- 
dress the Industrial Arts Section. He is 
a past president of the Tennessee Indus- 
trial Arts Section and has served three 
times as president of the Middle Ten- 
nessee Industrial Arts Section. 

Mr. Freeman is a member of the 
American Vocational Education Associa- 
tion, Tennessee Vocational Education 
Association, NEA, TEA, Teacher Train- 
ers of Industrial Arts, and National 
Honorary Society Psi Chi. He is state 
representative of the American Industrial Arts Association, a char- 
ter member of the American Council for Industrial Arts Teacher 
ducation, and past president of the Murfreesboro Kiwanis Club. 
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Welcome Teachers! 


NICKLEY’S RESTAURANT 


230 6TH AVE., NO. 
Delicious Charcoal Broiled 


Steaks & Hamburgers 


We Never Close! 














Office Supplies—Office Furniture 
Most Complete Stock in Nashville 


Stoditiine: 


OFFICE FURNISHERS AND STATIONERS 
PRINTERS and LITHOGRAPHERS 


224—Fourth Ave., N. Nashville 3, Tenn. 














When in Nashville Visit Our Store 


B. H. STIEF 


Jewelry Company 
aS 


214-216 Sixth Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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MILLS’ BOOKSTORES 


Headquarters For 


RECORDS, BOOKS, SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


6th & Church 


( Downtown) 


1814 21st Ave., So. 
( Hillsboro) 





Hammond Organs 
Baldwin Pianos 


ROY WARDEN 
PIANO COMPANY 


TELEPHONE 5-3149 


162 Eighth Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tennessee 


A HEARTY WELCOME 


TO TENNESSEE TEACHERS | 
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Famous for Fine Food 
Private Dining Rooms 
Available for Special 
Luncheons and Dinners 
4404 Harding Rd. 
9-3422 Route 70-S 





TENN. VISUAL 


EDUCATION SERVICE, INC. 
All types of Audio Visual Equipment, 


Educational, Entertainment and 
Religious Films for Rent 


or Sale 


416 A Broad Street 


Nashville, Tenn.—Phone 5-7480 














DURY’s 


UNION] 











Compliments 


FE. W. WOOLWORTH CO. 


221 Fifth Avenue N. 
311 Third Avenue N. 
1805 2Ist Avenue S. 
Nashville, Tennessee 




















"You Can Always Find What You 


Want 
FOR INFANTS—BOYS—GIRLS 
BUSTER BROWN SHOES 


YOUTH SHOP—JUNIOR MISS 


217 6TH AVE. 


218 CAPITOL BLVD. 








Allen-Whitfield Paint and Glass Co. 


PAINT—VARNISH—ENAMEL 
PHONE 5-1173 = 158 8th AVE. NO. 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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KIMBALL PIANOS 


L. C. TILLER 


Favorite in the Schools 
123 8th Ave. N. 
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TERRELL LovuisE Tatum will be 
known to many in the audiences of 
members of the Teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese and the Modern Lan- 
guage Sections through her books. She 
is author or co-author of a number of 
texts widely used in Spanish classes. 

Miss Tatum made the authorized 
English translation of Concha Espina’s 
novel, Agua de nieve, which was pub- 
lished in 1934 under the title The 
Woman and the Sea. She has written 
numerous papers for meetings of pro- 
fessional societies, lectured to civic, 
literary, and religious groups, partici- 
pated in radio series, and written book reviews for Hispania, the 
Modern Language Journal, Books Abroad, the South Atlantic 
Bulletin, and the Chattanooga Times. 

Miss Tatum is associate professor of modern languages and 
head of the Department of Spanish at the University of Chatta- 
nooga, where she is secretary of the College of Liberal Arts. She 
is currently chairman of the Portuguese-Brazilian Section of the 
South Atlantic Modern Language Association, president of the 
Chattanooga Writers’ Club. She was visiting associate professor of 
Spanish at the Duke University School of Spanish Studies in 1949. 

Miss Tatum received the bachelor of arts degree (cum laude) at 
the University of Chattanooga, the master of arts from Middlebury 
College. She has traveled extensively in the Unitd States, Mexico, 
Central America, Cuba, South America, Europe, and North Africa. 





Dr. THEODORE Woopwarpb, who will 
address the Business Education Section, 
is head of the Department of Business 
Education, George Peabody College for 
Teachers. He is a native of Kentucky. 
He holds the B. of Accts. degree from 
Bowling Green College of Commerce, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, and the B.S., 
M.Ed., and Ph.D. degrees from the 
University of Pittsburgh. Dr. Woodward 
has also studied at the University of 
Kentucky, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, Harvard University and Cam- 
bridge University. He taught business 
subjects in the public schools of Pitts- 
burgh and was coordinator in the Department of Guidance before 
coming to Peabody College in 1946. 

Shortly after coming to Peabody, he helped to organize the 
Nashville Chapter of the National Office Management Association, 
of which he is a charter member, past president, and present chair- 
man of its annual Conference. Dr. Woodward is president of the 
Department of Business Education of the National Education 
Association. 





CLarENcE H. Spain, principal of Bin- 
ford Junior High School, Richmond, 
Virginia, is the guest speaker for the 
Junior High Section. He holds the B.S. 
and M.A. degrees from William & Mary 
College. 

Mr. Spain is secretary-treasurer of 
the Virginia State Principals Associa- 
tion and is on the executive committee 
of the State Student Cooperative Asso- 
ciation. His speaking ability is demon- 
strated in the fact that he serves on 
three speakers’ bureaus. 

Listed in Who’s Who in American 
Education, Mr. Spain is a member of 
numerous professional organizations. 
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MEADORS 
NEW 


LOCATION 


513 UNION STREET 


Nashville’s Oldest Shoe Store 








Summer Vacations! 


The experienced personnel at Travel, Inc., can help 
you plan a glorious vacation . . . without one cent 
of additional cost. 

Wherever you may plan to go, complete descrip- 
tive information is here for you. Call, see, or write: 


TRAVEL, Ine. 


209 4th Ave., N. Phone 4-640] 
Maxwell House Bldg. Nashville, Tenn. 








606-608 Church Street 


“Nashville’s Fastest Growing Feminine Speciality Shop” 


e Ready-to-wear e Sportswear @ Millinery 
e Infant's-Girl's wear @ Shoe Salon 
e Lingerie @ Accessories 
e Beauty Salon 














Get the BEST .. . Get 


Seales. 


TRADE MARK 


MILK and ICE CREAM 


Nashville Pure Milk Co. 
Phone 5-6451 


Union Ice Cream Co. 


Phone 5-3151 
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BELL’s Booteries, Inc. 


Famous for Famous Name Shoes 


703-705 Church Street 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Welcome 
Tennessee Teachers 


Freedom of Choice from 
Nationally Famous Name Shoes 
For the Entire Family 


Women 
Customcraft Originals 
Vitality 
Accent—La Belle—Risque’ 
Men 
Winthrop—Edwin Clapp 


Children 
Weather-bird—Pro-tek-tiv 


Also Exquisitive Hosiery 
Distinctive Handbags 


BELL’s Booteries, Inc. 








Welcome... 
TENNESSEE TEACHERS 


We Extend To You A Cordial 
Invitation To Visit Our Store 


Petway-Reavis Co. 
424-426 CHURCH ST. 


Style Headquarters for Nashville Men 














faynhams 





223 SrxtH AvENUE 
TELEPHONE 6-8600 


PALIZZIO'S SAHARI 

FLORSHEIM SANDLER OF BOSTON 

BROMLEY CAPEZIOS 
DELMANETTES 





Dr. Quitt E. Cope, state commis 


received the bachelor’s degree fron 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, th: 
master’s degree from George Peabod 
College for Teachers, and the Ed.D 
degree from New York University. H: 
has had experience in the classrooms 
of both elementary and _ secondary 
schools. Dr. Cope has been an ad- 
ministrator, serving as principal of a 
high school, as a county superintendent 
and more recently as an associate pro- 
fessor of school administration. In 1946 
he was field representative for the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Dr. Cope is a former member of the Administrative Council 
of the Tennessee Education Association. He is a member of Phi- 
Delta Kappa and the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. He served in the United States Navy and was discharged 
with the rank of lieutenant. 








Harvey FRYE, supervisor of the 
Graphics Department of the Audio- 
Visual Center of Indiana University, is 
an authority on inexpensive production 
of visual materials. He founded the 
Graphic Arts Department of the Audio- 
Visual Center and in 1950 as instructor 
in education developed the first course 
in the production of inexpensive visual 
materials for teachers. Now serving as 
educational author for a series of films 
on the inexpensive production of visual 
materials, Mr. Frye is also supervising 
his department, which produces book 
illustrations, brochures, and displays. 

Mr. Frye is a native of Barrington, Illinois. He was graduated 
from DePauw University with a bachelor of music degree, taught 
in Ohio schools until called to Army duty, earned the M.S. in edu- 
cation. He joined the staff of Indiana University in 1946. 


The Honorable James L. Boman, 
Shelbyville attorney and speaker of the 
House of Representatives, will address 
the Social Studies Section. Born at Raus, 
Mr. Bomar was educated in the Bedford 
County Public schools. He received the 
A.B. and LL.B. degrees from Cumber- 
land University 

In 1932 Mr. Bomar was admitted to 
the Tennessee Bar, in 1942 was elected 
direct representative from Bedford 
County, in 1947 was elected to the 
Senate, and in 1949 was again elected 
to the House of Representatives. 

Speaker Bomar is a member of the 
Rotary Club, American Legion, Tennessee Bar Association, Fed- 
eral Power Commission Bar, and American Bar Association. 
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Mr. Bomar is married and has two sons. He is a Presbyterian. 
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sioner of education, will address the 
County Superintendents Section. He 























“Looking Ahead in Special Educa- 
tion” is Dr. Joan W. TeNNy’s subject 
for his address to the Special Educa- 
tion Section. He is a professor of spe- 
cial education at Wayne University, 
where he has taught since 1945. 

Born in Michigan, educated at Olivet 
College (B.A.) and the University of 
Michigan (M.A. and Ed.D), Dr. Tenny 
began teaching in rural village schools. 
He was for a number of years principal 
of the Harvey H. Lowrey Junior High 
School, Dearborn, Michigan, which 
has an outstanding special education 
program. Dr. Tenny held office 
in a number of the professional organizations of which he is a 
member. He is past president of the Michigan Conference on 
the Education of Exceptional Children, of the International 
Council for Exceptional Children, and of the Michigan Epilepsy 
Center. 





has 


Members of the Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation Section will 
hear an address by Dr. Ray O. Dun- 
cAN, dean of the School of Physical 
Education and Athletics at West Vir- 
Duncan is the 


ginia University. Dr. 
author of a number of publications in 
his field: Six-Man Football (A. S. 


Barnes, New York); Physical Condition- 
ing (with G. T. Stafford; A. S. Barnes );: 
and Administration of Physical Edu- 
cation (with C. E. Forsyte; Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. ). 

Dr. Duncan has been president of 
the Illinois Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, president of the Society of 
State chairman of the Safety Supervisors 





Directors, general 





Section of the National Safety Council. He was coach and 
teacher in Illinois schools, instructor in physical education at the 
University of Illinois, director of health, physical education, and 
safety for the state of Illinois for a number of years. He holds 
degrees from Washington University and the University of Illinois. 


Dr. Rospert W. EAveEs, executive 
secretary of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the Na- 
tional Education Association since 1950, 
is guest speaker for the Elementary 
Principals Section. Dr. Eaves is the 
author of a number of magazine articles, 
an able lecturer, and a teacher of out- 
standing ability. During the past few 
years, in addition to his duties as secre- 
tary, he has taught at George Wash- 
ington University and at Johns 
Hopkins University. 

Dr. Eaves has taught summer courses 
at Syracuse University, the University 
the University of Michigan, Northwestern 
He was 





of North 
University, and Teachers College, Columbia University. 
a classroom teacher and a principal in schools in North Carolina, 
Maryland, Virginia, and Washington, D. C. He has also been 
employed by the U. S. Office of Education. 


Carolina, 


Luci L. Fountain (Mrs. C. R. 
Fountain) is guest speaker at the meet- 
ing of the State Teachers of French. 
Mrs. Fountain is of French parentage. 
She was graduated from Barnard Col- 
lege and did graduate work at 
Columbia University and Peabody Col- 
teacher at Ward- 
teaches French at 


lege. Formerly a 
Belmont, she 
Harpeth Hall. 


now 
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The Tennessee College Association 
will hear an address by Dr. WARREN 
G. Frnp.ey on “An Evaluation of Gen- 
eral Education and Measurement in 
College.” Dr. Findley is director of the 
Evaluation and Advisory Service of the 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, 
New Jersey. He has a bachelor of arts 
degree from Princeton University, mas- 
ter of arts and doctor of philosophy 
degrees from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. He is a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa and Phi Delta Kappa. 

Dr. Findley has been a psychologist 
in both civilian and military life, has 
been director and consultant on testing and evaluation for the 
New York State Education Department and for the Southern 
Regional Education Board of Control. He is a member of a num- 
ber of phychological associations, was a member of the Yearbook 
Committee of the National Society for the Study of Education 
1944-1946, and is a fellow of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. He is now president of the New Jersey 
Psychological Association and of the Princeton Township Parent- 


Teacher Association. 








Dr. Finley served as chairman of the American Education Re- 
search Association, 1943-1944, and was for two terms a member 
of its committee on pyschological tests and their uses. In 1953- 
1954 he was president of the National Council on measurements 
used in education. 


Dr. Lioyp F. Pierce, guest speaker 
for the Vocational Education Section, 
is a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Tennessee Council for Economic 
Education. In addition to his duties as 
associate professor of economics at East 
Tennessee State College, he is an active 
member of the American Economic As- 
sociation, Southern Economic Associa- 
tion, Industrial and Labor Relations 
Association, ETEA, and TEA. 

Dr. Pierce earned the bachelor of 
arts degree from Carson Newman Col- 
lege, the master of arts from American 
University, and the doctor of philosophy 
degree from the University of Wisconsin in 1952. He was asso- 
ciate economist for the United States Army Air Force, 1940-1945, 
and has taught economics at Carson Newman College, the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, the University of Richmond, and held a 
fellowship at the University of Wisconsin. 














To the School People of Tennessee 


We want to thank all of you for your sympathetic under- 
standing and kind assistance during this period of time when 
we have been without local representation since the death 
of Hugh Hunter. 

Please be assured that we will employ in the near future 
a local Tennessee educator to represent us here and provide 
you the educational services to which you are entitled. In 
the meantime, Frank Freeman, our Arkansas representative 
who helped Mr. Hunter some before his death, will guide 
and direct our efforts during the present local adoption 
campaign. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN S. SHIPP, JR. 


Southern Manager 
JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 














Seeking a Position? 
Excellent positions nae elementary through 


CLINTON iT East & S 3,000 ft 7,000 
TEACHERS AGENCY a. we a 


Member N.A.T.A. 35th Year The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or w Est. 1925) 
illiam K. Yocum Mgr. 


Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 516 N. Charles St., pw Be 1, Md. 
706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa Member N. A. T. A. 

















Everything's New at 
DINKLER HOTELS 





THE DINKLER PLAZA 
Atlanta 


THE DINKLER-TUTWILER 
Birmingham 
THE DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS 
Montgomery 


THE DINKLER-ANDREW JACKSON 
Nashville 


THE ST. CHARLES 


New Orleans 


Teletype Service 
to all Dinkler Hotels 


DINKLER 
HOTELS 











TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


A Nation-Wide Service for Teachers, Schools, and Colleges 
Whether you are looking for your first job or seeking a promotion, it will pay you to consult 
us. You can easily satisfy yourself as to our professional standing. 
The better places are ready to hire NOW. We get results. 
VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 
50 W. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio Phone — CApital 4-2882 
Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 











WASHINGTON 


Teachers Agency 


Teach in the Beautiful Pacific Northwest 
where opportunities are unlimited. Let us 
send you particulars. 


3141 Arcade Bidg., Seattle 1, Wash. 
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THE NEAR AT HAND 
(Continued from page 15) 


commonplace. Here was the invi- 
tation to find something new in an 
old, familiar place. 

Later, when the paragraphs were 
taken up, a few were read to stimu- 
late discussion. These scribbled 
paragraphs were the tickets to a 
rewarding journey in natural history. 
There were bare roots to discuss, 
abnormal relationships to tell, shape 
and size and kinds of leaves to ob- 
serve, and insects to study. The 


world of nature actually had become | 


alive and fresh through the search- 
ing eyes of curious children. 
Conservation education can easily 
become a part of the activity be- 
cause most subjects of natural his- 





tory open up a conservation idea. | 
In fact, this short experience under | 
the oak tree can be integrated with | 


other studies being developed at the 
time. For example, what events in 
history were taking place when the 
oak was a seedling? And children 


from what areas of the world may | 


never have seen an oak tree? Thus 
nature study is joined to geography. 


The actual writing of the paragraph | 
is, of course, practice in writing, and | 


for art study the pupils enjoy draw- 
ing the things actually seen under 
the old oak tree. 

Try it sometime; I think you'll find 
it will work wonders for you, espe- 
cially with a little practice. 

Henry David Thoreau made a 
remark that was full of wisdom: “I 
have traveled a good deal in Con- 
cord.” Try traveling extensively 


around your own_ school grounds 


and Nature will surely reward you. 





SCIENCE TEACHERS 
TO MEET IN OHIO 


“More Realistic Science Teaching” 


will be the overall theme of the 1955 


National Convention of the National 


Science Teachers Association, a de- | 


partment of the National Education 
\ssociation. The meeting will be 


held March 24-26 at the Netherland | 


Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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RAILROADS 


MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


One of the great bulwarks of America’s strength is our free press. No other 
country even approaches the volume of news and information available to 
Americans. This has been made possible, of course, by our great forest 
resources, our manufacturing plants, and our paper, printing, and publish- 
ing industries...all of them linked by dependable railroad transportation! 





96% of the paper manufactured in this 
country each year is made from wood pulp. 
Here, a car-tilter mechanism, built right 
into the track, is spilling a load of pulp- 
wood from a special freight car into the 
storage pond at a pulp plant. Most plants 
keep a year’s supply of wood on hand. 





Depending on the type of paper to be 
made, pulp undergoes many special 
bleaching, blending, and washing treat- 
ments. It may be dried and transported 
by railroad to a distant paper mill...to be 
rolled, baked, sized and packaged for de- 
livery by rail to publishers over the nation. 





Pulp is made by a combination of me- 
chanical and chemical processes. The logs, 
stripped of bark, are fed into a huge 
machine which cuts them into chips of 
various sizes. These chips are then ma- 
chine-sorted, cleaned and stored in large 
chip bins to await conversion into pulp. 





Then, finally...the printed page! From 
the great printing presses come the floods 
of books, papers, and periodicals that kee 

us the best-informed nation in the worl 

America’s annual paper consumption is 
about 380 Ibs. per person — an amount 
far higher than that of any other country, 


Linking all these industries and services is the world’s most efficient mass- 
transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads, working 
around the clock to serve you speedily at a lower average cost than any other 
form of general transportation. And they do it over lines built and maintained 


at no expense to any taxpayer! 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 16, 
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Lets Stop 


You teach our youth to be good citizens. You give them the 
knowledge and skills to make a major contribution to the 
economic and cultural life of the state. And then they go 
elsewhere for lack of opportunity. That has been the past 
history of too many of your best and brightest pupils. Can 
anything be done to stop this constant export of our finest 
asset? 


The trucking industry doesn’t have the complete answer, of 
course. But in the following ways it is helping provide the 
opportunities which can keep Tennessee youth in Tennessee: 


e@ Already paying one out of every seven Tennessee non-farm pay 
checks, it offers an expanding career opportunity to Tennessee 
men and women. 

® By providing a factor, more flexible source of transportation, it 
is helping attract new industries and new job opportunities to 
the state. 

@ By linking up Tennessee agriculture to America’s markets, it 
helps raise farm and urban income which, in turn, means more 
jobs for your pupils. 


In short, the Tennessee Trucking Industry is keenly interested 
in the progress of the state and keenly aware of the value of 
the people you train. There must be a place for all our people 
in Tennessee’s future. And you can count on the industry to 
do everything possible to provide that piace. 


TENNESSEE MOTOR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 
228 Capitol Blvd. e Nashville, Tenn. 














'HMlean Progress for Tennessee | 


| spairingly: “I can never remember all 


USING THE SOCIO-DRAMA 


| 
| 
(Continued from page 12) 


drama, and liked or disliked it. Now 
| they will have to read some good 
_ plays, and also read some analyses 
of plays. 

When one assigns work, one runs 
| into work. Students can’t be left 
| entirely to their own devices. 


| Admonitions must follow: see how 


simple the setting must be kept for 
a one-act play, note the difference 
between old plays and modern plays 
where stage sets are concerned, heed 
the scarcity of characters. Why is 
this? What about dialogue? Note 
the absence of long speeches. These 
and other ideas are not given as a 
barrage of questions in one class 
period. One of them is mentioned 
to someone asking you a question in 
the library. Another comes as a 


_ suggestion when a worried-looking 


160 pounds drops by your room to 
show a play he intends to read to- 
night and asks what he must look 
for. They pass the ideas to each 
other; their grapevine communica- 
tion system is a wonder. 

Time for the actual writing arrives. 
Better check with them to see what 
they have in mind. 

Sense of Humor Required 

“Tell me about your setting. How 
many characters are you using? How 
are you planning to put all this 
material together?” 

The things you hear may make 
you wish you had never heard of a 
socio-drama, may make you very 
proud, may even give everyone a 
good laugh. There was the group 
one time that contained—let’s call 
him, for variety, Adam. Now every- 
one who teaches draws this boy. He 
isn’t interested in books. He is popu- 
lar with both boys and girls. He is 
shatteringly courteous to his teach- 
ers. You never find him a part 
of anything really bad. He simply 
doesn’t bring up his work. As one 
of the girls gave the sketch, he sat 
stretched out in his chair, not staring, 
but just looking out the window. 

They were planning to have a 
modern boy at a desk surrounded by 
books. Thus they could utilize the 
classroom for their stage set. He was 
studying for an exam over the seven- 
teenth century. He would ruffle his 
hair, shove the books aside, say de- 
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this stuff!” Then dropping his head 
on the desk within the circle of his 
arms, he would fall asleep and 
dream. The dream would be the 
appearance of seventeenth century 
characters and would be the play. 
Did I not think that was pretty good? 
I agreed that they were being rather 
clever and asked who thought of 
the plan. Eyes turned as if controlled 
by a lever. “Adam,” came several 
voices, but that individual did not 
deign to look at us. “Good,” I said, 
suspicion already hammering my 
mind, “and who has the part of the 
boy who sleeps through the play?” 
This time he turned. “Me,” said 
Adam. And [I still do not know 
whether the look he gave me was 
one of pride, disdain, or mischief. 


The Good Outweighs The Weak- 


ness 


Other things we talk about at 
length are how to capture the speech 
of the period, words used then thai 
are not used now, and how vocabu- 
lary is conditioned by life around 
one. More reading ensues as the 
students try to make these things as 
authentic as teenagers can. Perhaps 
the use of lines chosen at random 
from one of their socio-dramas will 
illustrate: 


(Knocking from outside) 
Milton: Daniel, please see who comes at 
this hour. 


(Daniel exits to return with a gentleman) 


Daniel: On my word, if it isn’t Andrew 
Marvel. 
Milton: Oh, do come in, Andrew. I am 


delighted to have you. Won't 
you sit down? 
Andrew: Why, thank you, John. It is a 
pleasure to be here. How are 
you feeling? 
Trust me, the swelling is still in 
my joints and I can hardly move. 
Andrew: Truly, I am sorry, John. 
Daniel: Well, my good friend, how is the 
weather outside? 
Andrew: Not so good, Daniel. Many peo- 
ple had difficulty getting to the 


conventicles this morning. 


Milton: 


In the actual writing of the play, 
we have found that perhaps it is 
best for one person to compose. 
Students themselves will find the 
member who has a flair for writing. 
jut I have them tell me what each 
contributed—a historical fact, an ex- 
pression typical of the period. 

Ending a play is not easy for them, 
or perhaps it is very easy. They 
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simply stop. The class will usually 
howl, or sigh frustration. But here 
are endings for two they managed 
very well. In the one I have just 
quoted from, Daniel and Andrew 
leave the stage. Milton is alone. He 
stares in front of him, then raises 
his eyes in supplication. 


Milton: Why, my Lord, do you keep me 
in this vacant space? Thinking 
these thoughts only myself can 
make use of. Ay, but things 
without remedy should also be 
without regard, but let my re- 
membrance be in the good grace 


of God always. 


The other had an all boys’ cast. It 
concerned activity around a coffee- 
house and the bitterness that one 
man, whom they designated Torch- 
bearer, feels about executions 
ordered by the king. At the ending: 


Loafer: Perhaps one day kings will lose 
their power. 

Torchbearer: Then the people can speak 
as their hearts lead them, with- 
out fear of a burning fire. 

Waiter: Your coffee, sirs. 

Torchbearer: Hark! What is the cause of 
the raging mob outside? 


Loafer: Tll go and see. 

Loafer (bursting back into shop): The 
King is dead! 

Torchbearer (turning his hands slowly in 
front of him, staring at his wide- 
spread fingers. In slow, measured 
tones): No longer will these 
hands set to fire the praying 
people of my land. 

Larry (joyously): Let us go outside and 
hear all the news. 

Filled with imperfections? To be 
sure. But one feels that the good 
outweighs the weakness. Someone 
remarked that the student with the 
flair for writing could do the job 
alone. Of course. We would have 
the “drama,” but not the “socio,” and 
in our society it is worth much for 
young people to see for themselves 
the hazards and the rewards of build- 
ing something together. 





This issue of THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER is paid for in part by the 
advertising of the business firms of 
Nashville. 

We hope that you will patronize 
those advertisers whose unfailing 
support makes the program issue 
possible every year. 





1. Teachers 


gree 





Vanderbilt University 


1955 Summer Session 
June 13-August 20 


Summer Session Planned to Meet Needs of 


2. Students beginning or continuing graduate work 
3. High School graduates who wish to enter college in June 


4, College students who wish to speed up work toward de- 


Scholarships for Teachers in Secondary 
Schools and Colleges 


For bulletin with details, write 


Director of Summer Session 
Vanderbilt University 
Substation B-Box 1532 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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These distinguished texts 


are on the Tennessee multiple list 


For History—Completely new texts (1954): 


OLD WAYS AND NEW WAYS Grade 4 
LEWIS PAUL TODD © KENNETH S. COOPER 


NEW WAYS IN THE NEW WORLD Grade 5 
LEWIS PAUL TODD ¢ KENNETH S. COOPER 


WORLD WAYS Grade 6 
LEWIS PAUL TODD e KENNETH S. COOPER 


With unit study guides for each grade 
For Geography—New and revised texts (1954): 


WAYS OF OUR LAND Grade 3 
CLARENCE WOODROW SORENSEN 


OUR BIG WORLD Grade 4 
BARROWS, PARKER, SORENSEN 


THE AMERICAN CONTINENTS Grade 5 
BARROWS, PARKER, SORENSEN 


OLD WORLD LANDS Grade 6 
BARROWS, PARKER, SORENSEN 


A WORLD VIEW Grade 7 
CLARENCE WOODROW SORENSEN 


With teacher's guide for each grade 
For Music—Classroom music texts: 
NEW MUSIC HORIZONS Grades | through 8 


MUSIC AMERICANS SING 
and Grades 7 through 12 


MUSIC THE WORLD SINGS 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
4700 Chase Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois 


Representative: JACK W. DRAPER, 1100 Graybar Lane, Nashville 4, Tenn. 











SCHOOL ANNUAL COLES & WALLER 


PHOTOGRAPHY Pri Bi 
A WATCHES 
WiLES-Hoop Phone 6-3672 
Visit Our Gift Shop 519 — — — Nashville, Tenn. 
27 ARCADE NASHVILLE, TENN. i — Jewelry 











TRY McLELLANS FIRST PHONE 4-6660 


McLELLAN STORES CO. TOUYLANY 


tt Avenue, N. TOYS EXCLUSIVELY 
- 325 UNION STREET, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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It's News to Us 


These are announcements by the manu- 
facturers of new products which we belie, e 
will be of professional interest to educators. 
This listing should not be construed as 
a recommendation by the editor. You wiil 
want to check and compare these items 
with others to be found in your school 
supply store. If you are unable to find the 
products desired, your request for infor- 
mation will be forwarded to the producer. 


Attaboy is the name of two new games 
that will make drill on the basic number 
combinations fun. The Multiply-Divide 
Game contains two boards, 9 inches by 
12 inches, similar to jigsaw. One board 
has 24 printed multiplication problems; 
the other board has 24 division problems 
using the combinations of numbers zero 
through nine. The answer to the problems 
are on the cutout pieces of the board. 
To play the game, the pupils must put 
the cutout answers in the hole under the 
proper problem; mistakes are impossible 
because only the correct answer will fit 
the hole. Players compete to fill the board 
first and learn as they associate the an- 
swers on the cutout pieces with the prob- 
lems on the boards. The Add-Subtract 
box is the same except it contains addition 
and_ subtraction combinations. Postpaid, 
$1.30 each game. (Attaboy Company, 
1509—l11th St., Wichita Falls, Texas) 


Glareless luminous ceilings, made from 
corrugated strips of translucent Bakelite 
rigid vinyl sheet, can be economically in- 
stalled in the modernization of a school- 
room. Attached to the ceiling about 1% 
feet below fluorescent lights, the luminous 
ceiling gives strong, uniform illumination 
to all desk tops and equipment. The sub- 
ceiling conceals ugly pipes and sprinklers 
but does not interfere with their opera- 
tion. At temperatures well below those 
requireé d to operate automatic sprinklers, 
the corrugated strips of Bakelite rigid vinyl 
sheet soften and drop out of the metal 
tracks which support them. This ceiling 
was used in the modernization of an old- 
style classroom at the New York University 
School of Education. (Luminous Ceilings, 
Inc., 2500 West North Ave., Chicago 47, 
Illinois ) 


Feather-Mark, cartridge fed, felt tip 
marking pen, makes faster marking and 
eliminates soiled hands and ink smudges. 
The pen is filled in 10 seconds without 
hands having to touch the ink. A sealed 
ink cartridge, which automatically opens 
after it is in the pen, is easily inserted. 
When the felt point is pressed down to 
write, a valve is released, which starts the 
ink flowing. Will write fine, medium, or 
heavy lines as desired. Polished aluminum 
pen case and no breakable parts. (Binney 
& Smith, Inc., 380 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, New York) 
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With the ACE 


ALICE M. KOUSSER 
Tennessee teachers attending the ACEI 
Study Conference in Kansas City April 
11-15 are urged to attend the state get- 
together Monday, April 11, 4:45 p.m. 
Purpose? To make it possible for reg- 
istrants from Tennessee to get acquainted 

and to discuss ACE within Tennessee. 

Tennessee teachers are also urged to 
attend the regional dinner Tuesday, April 
12, 7:00 p.m. Purpose? To make it pos- 
sible for ACE groups within our region 
to get acquainted, to have fun, and to 

increase understanding of ACE. 
Study Conference speakers at general 

sessions will be: 





James L. Hymes, Peabody College, | 


Nashville, Tennessee 


J. D. Griffin, Canadian Mental Health | 


Association, Toronto, Ontario Can- 
ada 
Leland Jacobs, Columbia University, 
New York 
Alice Keliher, New York University, 
New York 
Agnes Snyder, Adelphi 
Garden City, New York 
Theme: “Focus on Children” 
Presidents of all Tennessee ACE chap- 
ters, send your delegates’ names and 
registrations to ACEI Headquarters, 1200 
Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
See: New ACE Bulletin of Writing, 
entitled When Children Write. What 
is the relationship of maturation to 
writing? How does one create a good 
environment for writing? How do 
you help children see and feel their 
environment for writing purposes? 
And skills . . . what and how? 
Read: When Children Write. 75 cents. 
Send: Christmas cards and_ pictures 


College, 


made by your children to ACEI 
Headquarters, Washington. They want 
them. 

See: You in Kansas City. 
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Katska Of The 
Seminoles 
by 
Zoe A. Tilghman 


An historically ac- 
curate story of life 
among the Semi- 
noles in Florida, 
and their conflict 
with the Federal Government that 
forced their removal to Oklahoma. 


HARLOW 





PUBLISHING CORP. 
Oklahoma City e Chattanoga 
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VISUAL EDUCATION COMPANY 


2114 Eighth Avenue, South 







Nashville, Tennessee 





Exclusive Dealers for the Schoolmaster 500 





FREE FILMSTRIP 
PREVIEW WITH 
THE MATCHLESS 


| School Master 


r F 









— yj, 

y You can see the Schoolmaster 500 
perform, and preview your 
choice of filmstrips at your 

own desk without charge or 

obligation. Tell us the 

subject areas in which you are 
interested, and we will bring 

to you a selection of appropriate 

SVE filmstrips and a Schoolmaster 500 
projector at your convenience. 

Call or write us today... see 

these outstanding teaching aids in action. 


Complete with slide 
changer and case. 


Do You Want A Free Projector? 
A $64.50, 300-watt SVE filmstrip projector can 


be yours free of extra cost with each $200.00 order for SVE 
filmstrips. Make your selection from the current Educational 


Catalog. Ask us for full detai s. 


photographic supplies 











Gifts For All Occasions 
Southern Crafts Cards 
520 Union Street 


Yellow Cab 
6-0101 


812 CHURCH STREET 








SATSUMA TEA ROOM 
424 UNION STREET 


























$1,385. 


The town and castle of Heidelberg-on-the-Neck- 
ar, in Baden, Germany. Here also is the University 
of Heidelberg, the oldest university in Germany. 
The picturesque Red Ox Inn in Old Heidelberg 
was the setting for Romberg’s operetta, The Stu- 


dent Prince. 


In the February issue of THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER we hope you 
read the article concerning TEA 
Sponsored Tours. There have been 
many requests for information. Per- 
haps this article will answer some of 
your questions. 

Yes, teachers are going to Europe 
—in the best fashion at the most 
reasonable price possible. The tour 
has been designed just for you—the 
teacher. Emphasis has been placed 
on the educational and cultural 
phases of the countries to be visited. 
You will see castles along the Rhine 
River, cheesemaking in Holland, 
beautiful Danish porcelain in Copen- 
hagen, the Swiss, Italian, and Ger- 
man Alps, the blue Mediterranean 
Sea, the art treasures of Florence, 
Italy, and the Follies in “Gay Paree.” 

The recommended tour for teach- 
ers in 1955 is the Royal Scandinavian 
Tour. The ship sails from New York 
on June 8 and docks in England 
June 17. In addition to England, the 
tour includes Scotland, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, Germany, Aus- 
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tria, Italy, Switzerland, Monaco, and 
France. The Castel Felice will sail 
for home from France on August 7. 
The tour therefore includes England 
and Scotland, the Scandinavian 
countries, and the continent—all for 
$1,385. The price includes all trans- 
portation, hotels, meals, tips (except 
on steamer), taxicabs, and sight- 
seeing fees to places of interest. 

This Royal Scandinavian Tour has 
been selected as the tour to launch 
this new service of TEA. It covers 
the primary interests of the present- 
day teacher with places rich in mod- 
ern and ancient history included. 
Because of the popularity of this 
tour, reservations should be made 
immediately. After March 15 no 
more applications will be taken for 
this particular tour. 

If for some reason, such as lack 
of space, dates not suitable, or other 
interests, you are not able to choose 
this tour, many other tours are avail- 
able. Such information as when you 
wish to go, what you would like to 
see, how long you plan to stay, and 
the amount you would like to spend 


At surprisingly low cost 


Teachers Can Go 


to Europe 


The Royal Scandinavian Tour costs only 
You can visit fourteen countries, 
see sights you’ve always dreamed of, and en- 
joy a summer you will remember always. 
Write for information today. 


will be the information required to 
arrange a tour to meet your specific 
situation and desires. 

Tours in the United States, Mex- 
ico, and Canada will be arranged 
upon request. There must be a 
minimum of ten persons for teacher 
tours; however, there are other tours 
which are not restricted to teachers. 
Your TEA Travel Section wishes to 
serve you. Information on all tours 
is available to any member of TEA 
upon request to the TEA office, 321 
Seventh Avenue, North, Nashville, 
Tennessee. Travel Section. 





ATTENTION, ENGLISH 
TEACHERS! 

Don’t fail to attend the annual 
meeting of the Tennessee Council 
of Teachers of English on Friday, 
April 1, at 2:00 P.M. in the audi- 
torium of Watkins Institute. 

Please come loaded with good and 
helpful suggestions for the revision 
of the English Manual. It is your 
book and designed for your use. The 
State-Wide Program Committee 
needs your help. 
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TEA Members 


From the Placement Bureau 


M. P. Bowman, registrar and dean 
of students at Austin Peay State 
College, makes some pertinent re- 
marks about the teacher supply that 
could be read with profit by every 
voting citizen: 

Having served as chairman of Place- 
ment Services for my college, which is 
primarily a teachers’ college, for the past 
eight years, there is no doubt in my mind 
that the competition by sister states 
“taking” our teachers has reached a new 
high. At this writing, I am _ beseeched 
by letters, telephone calls, and personal 
visitations by superintendents of out-of- 
state systems to send them prospective 
teachers. They even send attractive bro- 
chures with listed salary schedules ranging 
from 25 per cent to 60 per cent above 
that of Tennessee. Occasionally a con- 
fidential statement is added that if the 
better-trained teachers are offered, salaries 
will be adjusted upward. 

Not only does competition exist within 
the profession, but industry, business, civil 
service, and other agencies are advancing 
salary increments to the extent that the 
state salary schedule is proportionately 
lower and lower. 





Training for Jobs 

A. B. GrILLanp, coordinator of 
diversified occupations, reports that 
the D. O. class of Greeneville High 
School has an enrollment of forty- 
six members. This is the largest 
class since the department was es- 
tablished in Greeneville eleven years 
ago. During the first four months of 
this school year the class earned 
$9,265.10 and worked 20,410 hours. 

Members of the department are 
proud of the fact that it has won 
eight of the spelling contests at the 
state convention during the last ten 
years, has won state trophies in ex- 
temporaneous speaking, essay writ- 
ing, and current events. 

A survey of the students trained 
in diversified occupations, 1947- 
1954, revealed that 45.05 per cent 
of those enrolled are still on the job 
where they trained or in an allied 
occupation. The program in Greene- 
ville has proved in practice that the 
large group of students who do not 
go to college benefit by training in 
the fields of their choice while they 
are still in high school. 


Science Teachers 
JaMes Doran, Tennessee Tech, 
Eart C, Sams, Elizabethton, JUNE 
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Winners of Tennessee's 1954 General Electric Science Fellowship. From 
left, James Doran, Earl C. Sams, June Anderson, William W. Purdy, John 
Thomas Johnson. 


ANDERSON, Nashville, WiLL1am W. 
Purpy, Chattanooga, JoHN THOMAS 
Jounson, Knoxville, won Tennessee’s 
1954 General Electric Science Fel- 
lowships. 

The General Electric Company 
annually sponsors a science fellow- 
ship program at the Case Institute of 
Technology. A total of four hundred 
all-expense fellowships for six weeks 
study of recent developments in 
atomic and nuclear physics and a re- 
view of basic concepts in physics 
have been awarded at Case since 
1947. All secondary school teachers 
of physics in a twelve-state area in- 
cluding Tennessee are eligible to 
apply for the fifty fellowships that 
will be awarded for the summer of 
1955. 


Thirty-fifth Year 

In “Among Our _ Neighbors” 
(January 23), Gordon H. Turner of 
the Nashville Tennessean wrote 
about a veteran schoolman. His sub- 
ject was JAMEs FRAZIER BRITTAIN, JR., 
elected for his twelfth consecutive 
term, his thirty-fifth year as head of 
Roane County Schools. In all this 
time, Mr. Brittain has never had an 
opponent nor an opposing vote cast 
against him. 


Awards 

Two T E A members are repre- 
sented among the winners of Hon- 
orable Mention Awards in the 1954 
Travel Contest of the Instructor. 

The list, which appears in the 
January issue of the magazine, in- 
cludes: Rusy Catus, English 
teacher, Tiptonville High School, 


and Mrs. EsTHER S. SANDERSON, sixth 
grade teacher, Huntsville Elementary 
School. 


Promotion 

Tom N. JOHNSTON, now principal 
of Fulton High School in Knoxville, 
will become superintendent of the 
Knoxville City Schools July, 1955. 
He will succeed Wilson New, ’33, 
who is retiring. Mr. Johnston has 
been associated with the Knoxville 
school system as teacher and princi- 
pal since 1928. 


Teachers Chorus in Demand 

The Knox County Teachers 
Chorus, which members of TEA will 
hear at the Second General Session 
of the spring meeting, received rec- 
ognition in the January NEA Journal. 

The department “From the 4 Cor- 
ners” contained this item about the 
chorus: 


The Knox County [Tenn.] Teachers 
Chorus is much in demand for entertain- 
ment at dinners, banquets, church groups, 
and public programs. Comprised of teach- 
ers and principals, under the leadership 
of the music supervisor, the group enjoys 
the chorus , activities, and feels they are a 
real help in doing a better job of music in 
the classroom, reports Mildred E. Doyle, 
superintendent, Knox County Schools. 





REGIONAL CONFERENCE 

The Third Regional Instructional 
Conference, sponsored by the NEA 
and departments, state and local edu- 
cation associations, colleges and uni- 
versities and other organizations in 
eight western states, will be held 
April 18-21, in Denver, Colorado. 
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NOW 
Adopted 


in 
Tennessee! 


¢¢ ¢@¢ (@ 
NOW! Every 
Tennessee 


School Can 
Have The Most 
Beautiful Text- 
books Ever 
Published! 





Creasury 


of 
Literature 


for Grades 3-6! 





Now, for the first time, Tennessee Teachers 


in grades 3-6 can have a planned, guided, 


supplementary reading program of the very | 


finest children's literature. 
LITERATURE allows every child to explore his 
rich literary heritage. Here are books your 
pupils will actually want to read! 


Six Big ‘Firsts’ in 
Reading: 


V Foremost Authors—168 of the Greatest 
Classical and Modern Writers! 

V Balanced Literary Experiences—Stories 
of Adventure, Excitement, and Humor! 

\ Literary Selections of Proved Interest— 
Make Children Want To Read! 

\V Hlustrations Dancing Across Every Page 
—With Exciting Full Color! 


TREASURY OF | 


\ Teacher Guided Program—Designed To | 


Develop Literature “Appreciation 
Skills’’! 

V Teacher Aids to Develop Creative Ac- 
tivities for Every Prose and Poetry 
Selection! 

With this program each teacher has a com- 

plete, specific, easy-to-use Teacher's Manual 

that gives her many ideas for successfully 
developing literature reading. This manual 
contains materials that permit the teacher to 
build a genuine love of reading in every pupil, 
and at the same time improve his reading skills. 


Be Sure to Adopt the TREASURY OF 
LITERATURE readers in your school! 


CHARLES E£. MERRILL BOOKS 


Education Center Columbus 16, Ohio 


Tennessee Representative 
Browder R. Means 


| 
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MACMILLAN FELLOWSHIP 


The Macmillan Company an- 
nounces the establishment of a fel- 
lowship for study at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Three 
thousand dollars will be awarded 
annually to a student for graduate 
study at Teachers College in reading 
and other language arts in the ele- 
mentary school. 

Inquiries should be made to the 
chairman of the Committee on Fel- 
lowships and Scholarships, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York 27, N. Y., before April 1, 1955. 
Formal applications must be filed 


by May 1, 1955, on forms that may | 


be obtained on request. 





CIVIL DEFENSE 
EDUCATION 


LOUISE ERWIN McKEE 


Some months ago, at the request | 


of Dr. Quill E. Cope, commissioner 
of education, a committee was ap- 
pointed to rewrite and bring up to 
date an educational manual for civil 
defense which was titled “Civil De- 
fense in Tennessee Schools.” 

Dr. Cope appointed leading edu- 
cators to this committee from va- 
rious parts of the state and from 
many levels of education, including 
an executive of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation, college professors, a high 
school principal, and an elementary 
classroom teacher. Also on this com- 
mittee were Civil Defense personnel 
who served in an advisory capacity. 





Upon completion, this “Guide” was | 
taken into every county in the state | 
where it was introduced to each | 
county superintendent (or his desig- | 


nated representative ). 

The teachers 
continuing to carry on as leaders of 
their respective communities, where 
the ultimate success of civil defense 
depends, to a large extent, upon its 
proper integration into the school 
system, and the adequate education 
and training of our adult population. 
The State Office of Civil Defense 
and the State Department of Educa- 
tion have joined hands to bring to 
the schools of Tennessee the under- 
standing and training necessary to 
cope with the problems of “The 
Atomic Age.” 
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Macmillan Social-Studies Series 
Grades 1-6 


The Macmillan Readers 


for developmental reading, Grades |-8 


Problems in American Democracy 
3rd Rev., Grade 12 


History of A Free People 


Grade 12 








Tennessee Representatives: 


Raymond Dixon 


Box 206, Trenton, Tenn. 
The Macmillan Company 


1360 SPRING ST., N. W., ATLANTA 3, GA. 


William Harrell 
Box 44, Statham, Ga. 














Welcome Teachers 


We guarantee a CORRECT 
FIT 
IN FAMOUS NAME 


SHOES 


for Men—Women—Children 


FAMILY BOOTERIE 


422 Union St. 1711 21st Ave. So. 


Nashvilles Most Complete Family 
Shoe Store 














KEITH-SIMMONS CO., Inc. 


412-414 Union St. Phone 6-2175 
HARDWARE 


House Furnishings—Sporting Goods 
Electric Refrigerators—Builders’ 
Hardware—Mill Supplies—Paints 
Radios—Television 
Automatic Coal Stokers—Asphalt 
Shingles—Roll Roofing 
NASHVILLE 4, TENNESSEE 

















Gua. Mayen- 


COMPANY LIMITE? 


® Ready to Wear 


© Sportswear 


® Millinery 


seven-twelve church street 
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The gym floor in the new North Side 

ms, Gymnasium and Vocational Building, 
Elkhart, Indiana, Joe C. Rice, Supt., B 
Maurer and Maurer, Architects. 





Elkhart School City Officials choose new 
CRYSTAL SEAL-O-SAN... for use on the floors 
in the world’s largest high school gymnasium 





The new building includes two separate 
gym floors for boys’ and girls’ gym 
classes in addition to the deluxe arena 
on the main levei 





CRYSTAL SEAL-O-SAN ASSURES A LIGHTER, 
MORE NATURALLY BEAUTIFUL PLAYING FLOOR 


When the Elkhart School City planned this 
new gym, reputedly the world’s largest high 
school gymnasium (26,000 square feet of bas- 
ketball playing courts), they realized that good 
equipment and its proper maintenance was 
an important consideration if their building 
was to be fully useful for many years. 


Fine hardwood flooring was selected for 
the four basketball courts and new Crystal 
Seal-O-San gym floor finish was specified. The 
finished floor is truly beautiful . . . light, 
natural-looking, glare-free, remarkably slip 
resistant and easy to maintain. 

If you’re planning a new gym or re- 
finishing one in existence be sure to investigate 
Crystal Seal-O-San. Write Huntington Lab- 
oratories today for information and prices. 


HUNTINGTON <i> LABORATORIES 


Huntington, indiana 


Philadelphia 35, Pa. Toronto 2, Ontario 





Study and Vacation 





aducte ond undergraduate ov" 
jegrees for teachers 
f 


July 18-Aug,/20 





e@ 7200 gf 

e m. A. ond B.S. 4 

@ Two terms: 
june 13-July 16; 


for catclog: Room 100 













University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch 


Duluth 5, Minnesota 





Your 
Invitation 
to 
Smart Living 


COOK WITH 
MODERN 
NATURAL GAS 


NASHVILLE GAS COMPANY 


Church at Ninth 














| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


| 





Teacher's Bookshelf 


ANNIE JO CARTER 


Director of School Libraries 
Nashville City Schools 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNGER 
READERS 


Cinderella: Or The Little Glass Slipper, 
a free translation from the French of 
Charles Perrault. Pictures by Marcia 
Brown. Scribner, 1954. $2.00. Grades 
2-4. A favorite fairy tale with delicate 
illustrations which add to the enjoy- 
ment of all ages. Excellent for story- 
telling and reading aloud. 


The First Book of Dolls, by Helen Hoke. 
Pictures by Jean Michener. Watts, 1954. 
Grades 4-6. $1.75. The story of many 
kinds of dolls from many lands. Every 
child who loves dolls will enjoy this 
book as will grown-ups who collect dolls. 
Lists museums where dolls may be seen. 


The Horse with the High-Heeled Shoes, 
by Louis Slobodkin. Illustrated by the 
author. Vanguard, 1954. $2.50. Grades 
3-5. A delightful and humorous story 
of Elizabeth, a horse, and her mistress, 
Miss Crumpet, who prove that “A lady 
can be a lady no matter what she 
wears.” 





Kiki Loves Music, by Charlotte Steiner. 
Illustrated by the author. Doubleday, 
1954. $1.50. Grades 2-4. In this latest 
book by Charlotte Stiner, Kiki learns how 
to make real music. Kiki chooses a piano 
after trying all the other musical instru- 
ments and learns to play “Happy birth- 
day, dear Daddy” with both hands. 

The Patchwork Kilt, by Mabel Watts. 
Illustrated by Winifred Bromhall. Alad- 
din, 1954. $2.75. Grades 2-4. Biddie, 
a little girl who lived on a farm in 
Scotland and liked to dance the High- 
land Fling, used a patchwork kilt when 
she danced at the fair. Her relatives 
came to her aid and made the kilt from 
their birthday gifts. A simple picture 
story showing family love and kindness. 

A Penny’s Worth of Character, by Jesse 
Stuart. Illustrated by Robert Henne- 
berger. McGraw-Hill, 1954. $1.75. 
Grades 4-6. This is Jesse Stuart’s second 
book for children written in his delight- 
ful style with simple heartfelt descrip- 
tions of mountain-folk. Shan, with the 
deep understanding of his mother, learns 
the well-known addage, “Honesty always 
pays.” 

The Two Cars, by Ingri and Edgar Parin 
d’Aulaire. [Illustrated by the authors. 
Doubleday, 1955. $1.50. Grades 2-4. 
A picture book about two cars, a shiny 
new green car and an old chipped red 
one, who decided to have a race. Safe 
driving may be learned by reading this 
simple story which the d’Aulaires first 
told to their own children. 
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Wait for the Sunshine, by Glenn O. 
Blough. Pictures by Jeanne Bendick. 
McGraw-Hill, 1954. $2.25. Grades 3-5. 
Sub-title: The story of seasons and 
growing things. Gives accurate, scien- 
tific information about plants and 
seasons that can be understood by the 
younger reader. Told in a narrative style 
with many illustrations. 


BOOKS FOR OLDER READERS 


Birds and their World, by Carroll Lane 
Fenton and Dorothy Constance Pallas. 
Illustrated by Carroll Lane Fenton. 
John Day, 1954. $2.75. Grades 4-7. 
Habitat, migration, feeding and nesting 
habits and many other aspects of bird 
life are covered in this book. Each chap- 
ter is introduced by a narrative account 
of a specific bird. Readable information 
and well illustrated. 


Find the Constellations, by H. A. Rey. 
Illustrated by the author. Houghton, 
1954. $3.00. Grades 4-6. Simple ex- 
planations of how to recognize the stars 
and locate the constellations. Excellent 
maps, charts, and other line drawings 
by the author add much to the useful- 
ness of this book. Index-Glossary com- 
bined. 

Hawaii, U.S.A., by Lily Edelman. Nelson, 
1954. $2.50. Grades 7-9. The author 
attempts to introduce the young people 
of the States to the boys and girls of 
Hawaii in an informal manner. Pictures 
everyday life in the islands giving some 
idea of the homes, schools, customs, and 
special community problems. 


Luis of Spain, by Peter Buckley. Photo- 
graphs by the author. Watts, 1955. 
(Around the World Today Books) 
$2.75. Grades 5-7. Life in Spain today 
is shown in this true story of a young 
boy who lives in the city of Valencia. 
Photographs by the author supplement 
the very readable text. Cesare of Italy 
is another title in this new series. 


Tangle-Britches, a Pennsylvania Dutch 
story by Betty Peckham. Illustrated by 
Henry C. Pitz. Aladdin, 1954. $2.50. 
Grades 5-8. Peter Landis, because of 
the habit of throwing his clothes on the 
floor, was sometimes called “Tangle- 
Britches.” The customs, language, and 
traditions of the early Dutch in Penn- 
sylvania are interestingly told in this 
story for older boys and girls. 


Trails West and Men Who Made Them, 
by Edith Dorian and W. N. Wilson. 
McGraw-Hill, 1955. $2.50. Grades 7-12. 
A brief but accurate account of how our 
nation moved Westward. Chapters are 
devoted to such well-known trails as 
the Wilderness Trail, Natchez Trace, 
Santa Fe Trail and others. The loca- 
tion of each trail, its history and famous 
people who made and used it are the 
subjects. 
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WONDERFUL 
NEW 
ate) ap fe), b) 


A suggestion we hope 


proves interesting 


Unique “Soundbook” 





—a vivid aid to study of songbirds 


New teaching aid from Cornell University Laboratory of Ornithology 
has a recording of the melodies of 24 songsters most common in this country, 
true-life photos of each, description, memory phrases and stories. 


Here’s a new kind of bird book called 
SONGBIRDS OF AMERICA in Color, 
Sound and Story. It includes a high 
fidelity recording of 24 bird songs 
heard around your home and coun- 
tryside (by the eminent audio engi- 
neer, Dr. P. P. Kellogg). 


Also you have photos of each bird, 
in beautiful color, taken in its natural 
habitat (by the renowned bird au- 
thority, Dr. A. A. Allen). 


Class listens and identifies each bird 
by its faithful color picture; and 


reads about it, where it lives, what 
its size and habits. 

Memory phrases, amusing and phonetic, help 
fix the songs in the mind. For example, the 
Warbling Vireo sings “Iggley pigelly wiggely 
pig”; the White-throated Sparrow sounds as 
if singing, “‘Pure-sweet —Canada—Canada— 
Canada” or “Poor Sam Peabody—Peabody 
—Peabody.” Fun to learn. 

Besides the recording, pictures and descrip- 
tions, are fascinating commentaries on birds; 
flyways; story of usefulness to man, color 
magic, ways of birds; how to attract with 
houses, food, etc.; how to make own record- 
ings and photos in the field. And for further 
study are listed 49 books, periodicals, 
bulletins, recordings. 


For soundbook described—SONGBIRDS OF AMERICA in Color, 
Sound and Story produced by corNELL UNIVERSITY, published by Book-rEcorps, Inc. of N.Y. 
City, write CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, Chicago 5. State which recording you want 
—3314 or 45 R.P.M. Complete book, $4.95, postpaid. 


How chewing tasty Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helps 


It's just a simple fact that chewing helps 
relieve tension. So it is, when you chew healthful, 
delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum, it helps 
you ease down and relax. Just try it tonight. See 
for yourself. Enjoy daily. Millions do. 


you relax 
























GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 

The accredited bilingual school sponsored by 
the Universidad Aut de Guadalajara an 
members of Stanford University faculty will offer 
in Guadalajara, Mexico, July 3 - August 13, 
courses in art, creative writing, geography, history, 
language and literature. $225 covers tuition, board 
& room. Write Prof. Juan B. Rael, Box K, Stanford 
University, Calif. 














RII DIDI LDL LED 
PINKING SHEARS 


ONLY $1.95 POSTPAID. Chromium plated, 
precision made. Manufacturer's Christmas 
overstock. Guaranteed $7.95 value or money 
refunded. Order by mail. LINCOLN SURPLUS 
SALES, 1704 W. Farwell Ave., Chicago 26, 
illinois. 


APPPPPPPPPPLED EL EL LED EEL 
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NECROLOGY COMMITTEE REPORT 


Alfred Phillips, teacher, Anderson County 

George Robins, teacher, Benton County 

Mrs. Lola B. Ford, teacher, Blount County 

James Brown, Sr., retired teacher, Camp- 
bell County 

T. S. Ellison, retired teacher, Cocke County 

Thelma Gregg, teacher, Cocke County 

Annie Laura Hall, teacher, Cocke County 

Roy A. Knight, teacher, Cocke County 

H. C. Brier, principal, Cumberland County 

Tempie Peery, teacher, Davidson County 

Mrs. R. S. Phillips, retired teacher, David- 
son County 

Theresa Schnupp, retired teacher, Davidson 
County 





superior 


Hattie Travis, retired teacher, Davidson 
County 

Mrs. Eva Ellis, Davidson County 

Shelby C. Cripps, teacher, DeKalb County 

Hassie Lucas, teacher, DeKalb County 

Mrs. Mary Katherine Garrett, teacher, 
Dickson County 

Mrs. F. L. Moore, teacher, Dyer County 

Luella Stafford, teacher, Fayette County 

Mrs. Jennie Cargile, teacher, Fentress 
County 

Marshall H. Clark, retired teacher, Hamil- 
ton County 

Mrs. Annette P. Dickey, retired music 

supervisor, Hamilton County 





Auditorium seating 
by Southern Desk Company 


One of the nation’s foremost manufacturers of institutional furniture, 


Southern Desk Company takes particular pride in its complete lines 


of auditorium chairs designed especially for school use. 


The No. 9018 opera chair illustrated is an outstanding example of the attractive design 


and long-life construction also featured in our 


CLASSROOM SEATING 


CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 





SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. W. W. Blackwelder, Box 423, Nashville, Tenn. 
Phone 42-6565, 8-8808 


Ada Lee, retired principal, Hamilto: 
County 
Gladys Brewer, _ principal, 
County 


Hardema1 


John S. Murphey, principal, Hardeman 


County 
Gale Greene, teacher, Hawkins County 
James M. Wells, principal, Hawkins County 
Mary Lou Diggs, teacher, Henry County 
Charles Pardue, teacher, Henry County 
Mrs. Marion A. Gray, county librarian 
Humphreys County 
John Ferguson Gaines, teacher, Jacksor 
County 


Mrs. Grace N. Line, teacher, Jefferson 


County 

Mary Cutshaw, teacher, Knox County 

Lottie Hunt, teacher, Lauderdale County 

Sam Wilson, teacher, Loudon County 

James P. Farrar, teacher, Lincoln County 

Clara Lane Cobb, _ teacher, McNairy 
County 

Loraine Wilson, teacher, Madison County 

Lillie E. Downing, teacher, Marshall 
County 

H. L. Callahan, retired superintendent, 
Monroe County 

Mrs. Frances Trotter, Monroe County 

Margie Parratt, teacher, Overton County 

S. N. Leftwich, teacher, Putnam County 

Mrs. Lola Stanton, teacher, Putnam County 

Mrs. Dimple Tallent, teacher, Putnam 
County 

Wilson Tarwater, principal, Sevier County 

Richard Watson, principal, Sevier County 

Mrs. Mae Freeland, teacher, Shelby County 

John Fyfe, teacher, Shelby County 

Mattie Haynie, teacher, Shelby County 

Mrs. Grace Love, teacher, Shelby County 

A. W. Jobe, retired teacher, Stewart 
County 

E. A. Dykes, teacher, Sullivan County 

Mrs. Vera Morris, teacher, Weakley County 

James P. Claynan, teacher, Briston 

Aileen Benson, teacher, Chattanooga 

Minnie Dicks, teacher, Chattanooga 

Mrs. Virginia Graham, teacher, Chat- 
tanooga 

Emily Henry, teacher, Chattanooga 

Frank Huffaker, Chattanooga j 

Mrs. Emily McLean, teacher, Chattanooga 

Mrs. Lucille Pledger, teacher, Chattanooga 

Mary Poe, teacher, Chattanooga 

W. T. Robinson, principal, Chattanooga 

Mrs. Jean Sweetland, librarian, Chat- 
tanooga 

C. H. Winder, principal, Chattanooga 

Mrs. Paul E. Neblett, Clarksville 

Helen McLeod, principal, Johnson City 

Stella Post, teacher, Maryville 

Mattie Trotter, retired teacher, Maryville 

G. A. Campbell, retired teacher, Memphis 

Mrs. Louise H. Campbell, Memphis 

Clarence T. Cooley, teacher, Memphis 

Cornelia Crook, teacher, Memphis 

Louise Fentress, retired teacher, Memphis 

Mrs. Mary Lee Maxwell, teacher, Memphis 

Dora Vaughan, teacher, Memphis 

T. Q. Turner, principa, Memphis 

Gladys Brooks, teacher, Nashville 

Annie Laurie Hall, teacher, Newport 

Cecil Bolin, music supervisor, Paris 

Frank Field, retired registrar, East Ten- 
nessee State College 

Henry I. Roland, Memphis State College 

Grover Hayden, Memphis State College 
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READING WORKSHOP 


The Third Annual Workshop in 
Reading will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago from July 5 
through July 29, 1955. The work- 
shop is open to teachers, super- 
visors, administrators, librarians, and 
teachers of remedial reading. The 
topics discussed will be broad in 
scope and include problems listed by 
each registrant. 
planned at elementary, secondary, 
and college levels under the direction 


of an outstanding staff: Dr. Edward 


W. Dolch, Dr. Mary C. Austin, 
Mildred Letton, Dr. William S. Gray, 
and Dr. Helen M. Robinson. 


Registration in the workshop is | 


equivalent to five semester hours. 
Additional information and applica- 
tion blanks may be secured by writ- 
ing to Mrs. Helen M. Robinson, 5835 
Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, IIli- 


nois. 





Yours for the Asking 


20. Reading Troubleshooter’s Checklist. 
If you teach pupils deficient in read- 





Five sections are | 





ing skills in grades 4 through 12, | 


this valuable device will help you 
locate the source of their difficulty 
and suggest steps and materials to 


bring improvement. It tells you how | 


to make simple checking tests that 
show up such difficulties as poor vo- 
cabulary, inability to blend sounds, 
weak identification of vowell sounds, 
beginning consonant sounds, etc. 
(Webster Publishing Company ) 

50. The Art of Tempola-Craft. 
tions for using this method, which 
is a combination of crayola, wax 
crayon, and Artistia Tempera or water 
color. It provides a brilliant design 


Instruc- | 


on a contrasting ground. (Binney & | 


Smith, Inc. ) 

99. On the Track of Some Good Teach- 
ing Aids? A revised edition of a 
catalog of free teaching materials on 
railroad transportation. One copy per 
teacher. (Association of American 

Railroads ) 

1955 Summer Session Bulletin. A 

description of the opportunities in 

graduate and undergraduate courses 
with special emphasis on the oppor- 
tunities for teachers. (Duluth Branch, 

University of Minnesota ) 


100. 


101. Teaching the Social Studies in To- 
day’s World. Three challenging 
articles make up this latest bulletin 
of The Resourceful Teacher series. 
(Silver Burdett Company ) 
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IS THEIRS” 


A Bell and Howell photo. 


Eucluated and Recommended for 


ELEMENTARY and HIGH SCHOOL 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


We lent this film for a period to the 
Bureau of Visual Education of a leading 
American university. There it was eval- 
vated by a panel selected by the 
Director composed of instructors in the 
relevant subject field, public school 
teachers and persons engaged in adult 
education. The following description is 
based on their evaluation and comments. 


“TOMORROW IS THEIRS” is a film 
made in Malaya to show, how the young 
people of the many races which make up 
the population of Mayala have become 
Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, members of club 
Organizations, etc., and engage in the 
same kind of leisure activities as western 
boys and girls. The evaluators have said 
that a film of this type has a very definite 
place in the social studies of U.S. ele- 
mentary and high schools to illustrate the 
growing similarities of interests and activ- 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICE 








ities of young people throughout the 
world. In their opinion, it is very adapt- 
able for a study of people of other lands 
and they point out that it emphasizes the 
fact that western ideas are being readily 
adopted in eastern lands. The film is also 
considered to be particularly suitable for 
adult groups interested in international 
relations. 

The film includes many scenes of train- 
ing schools and various types of clubs 
where are developed the attitudes that 
will make the young people of Malaya 
good citizens aware of their responsibili- 
ties. Carefully trained for life, it is they 
who will not only provide Malaya with 
her best defense against Communism 
but also make her great and 
prosperous. 


“TOMORROW IS_ THEIRS” 
2 Reels 16 Minutes 
Rent $2.50 Sale $55.00 





30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N.Y. 
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TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


/ 
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Y BORROW ‘100,.°600% 


By Mail-in comptere privacy: 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 





Monthly payments include both 
PS*E interest and: principal: 





Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, f 20 









SIGNATURE ONLY 


personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 


4 


to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here. . . ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 


. ® Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- confidential and private. 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 


MONTHS 











note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. $ 10000 s 675 
FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 

WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS fiends ee mena 300° 1995 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE know you are applying for 8 





State Finance LOAN-BY- 


MAIL. All mail is sent to you 
in a plain envelope and the 60000 3748 





transaction is completely 








are married or single, you may solve your money pro 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 


, PAY OLD DEBTS parte amy Naame 4 oe “yd a ak to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
wrpremrmrenemmecrmnmes xorg Entire loan can be repaid at any time and ae pay only approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
: ‘ for the time you use the money—no longer! organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS | credit managers—only you and we know 


about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 








“-*== FOR $100°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! °"-------"~" 


= 
a 
: To State Finance Company, Dept. D-1349 

gp 410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 

g Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is 
g made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 
? or cost whatsoever. 

g Amount you want to borrow On what date of month will your 

i (include present balance, if any) $_.. payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?.W___ 
’ Amount earned Number of months 

t 





























NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 








Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG. Dept. D-1349 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


The following are all the debts that I have: 


Full Amount Paying 
I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing 


eee enn ES 








a ay 
FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Pilease list below relative information 
for our confidential files 





















a —_. permonth..... you receive salary... 
| Re 
a Name and address 
- of school you teach.__—___________._-— ee, ee ne eee 
g How long with Previous 
7 present employer.__...._.._.____ employment... Name of Relative...........___ _. (Relationship) .........._______ 
: SS on _ ee Oe it ee Strect......._._.......... TOWR....__........-. StH0............-. GUD. 
8 To whom are payments on I esi inci i ccteinesinnassinissisiaicinesinatsiliniaciitega dca: ED cn hiciliniecteiihaiatas 
+ auto made? (Name) acgumaniaiiiasia: RI dapictariontentrebsdaeidipaipasaiairaaaiia “ 
ee eee 
H Bank you deal with (Name).. Town , t 
8 Amount you owe bank? $........._..__......-_. Monthly payments? $........__ Name of Relative........____.__________._._.__.____ (Relationship) ........_____.__ 
‘ Rg | a Ene 
8 List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree that 
. $ to (Name) (Add.) if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
7 — oO eoccececucncuascausasssenmm 5 
§ Pay rent or real estate Sign Full Street 
: I I i inca aeanieneedeiatistninialadiecks SM Mieincscciciaisnacesintanccietiagilisies DT 
: Purpose of loan.... — —_——— Ee State 
s j . . e ° . 
‘NOTE Amt. lst pmt. due date| Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pmt. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to | Omaha, Nebraska 
tee iE ccceascd CRIES DP sscccinncecconstcansosssnacs | the unpaid principal and int. | Date.......... ishineipbbes 











3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- 
Agreed rate \ceeding $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 and not 
of interest, )!2 excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such 
* (unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of 
days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. 
In Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal 
amount above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal 
amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. 
Payment of patoainet and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments 
as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first me ey and con- 
tinuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due 





date for the final payment. 


PERSONAL 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED SIGNATURES 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- REQUIRED 











ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. 


NA (Feeweeaeuwese eases tianeen 


Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall 
at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 


It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under 
and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 

This note and any evidence of security soommooneing © are subject to acceptance 
by the payee at its office located as shown above, it is understood that if the loan 
is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be 
promptly returned to the undersigned. 





~ 








(If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
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Audio-Visual Aids 


DOROTHEA PELLETT 
Audio-Visual Consultant 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 





The strength of a motion picture is in 
showing things instead of telling them, 
says a celebrated French creator of pic- 
tures, plays and poems, Jean Cocteau, in 
a recent book on films. 

Teachers can tell without mechanical or 
electronic assistance, but to show requires 
a bit more doing. The educational films 
suggested here are high in this strength 
of “showing.” Their test will be your use 
of them. 


A Family of India (14 min., YAF) 
shows another part of our world as told 
by a father, an average middle-class Hindu 
and caretaker of a large estate near 
Benares. Pictures of work and play, home, 
the market, bathing clothed in the Ganges, 
all show changes which bring together 
modern and traditional ways of living to 
interest upper elementary and high school 
students. 


Pakistan (14 min., color, EBF), a new 
release similar to Middle East by the same 
producers, shows the land and its uses, 
dramatizes changing traditions of the peo- 
ple and suggests their problems. For 
junior and senior high school social studies. 
Hindu Family, new a year ago, made for 
these and younger students, also shows 
past and present sharply converging to 
create problems world-wide in impact and 
gives some insight into reasons for conflict 
during accelerated social change. 


Sweden’s Future Artisans (14 min., 
color, FON) visits elementary schools and 
shows children learning their world-famed 
handcrafts in original and traditional de- 
signs and using native materials. Their 
physical development program is also pic- 
tured. 


The Schoolmaster (20 min., BIS), is 
another personalized film, picturing the 
devoted relationship of a young instructor 
to his pupils and their parents. The story 
happens in a rural community in Scotland, 
but it suggests the similar role of teachers 
everywhere. Other films from Britain, 
such as the recent release, Colonies and 
Britain (18 min., BIS), and those dealing 
with geography, history, industries, tra- 
ditions, or social problems, often show 
their facts through the experiences, emo- 
tions, and reflections of persons accepted 
as representative and “like us.” 

From England’s J. Arthur Rank Studios, 
United World Films in New York will re- 
lease a new listing of forty-three feature 
films in 16 mm for educational users, in- 
cluding such repeatable favorites as Gene- 
vieve, Oliver Twist, The Cruel Sea, and 
Kind Hearts and Coronets. 
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Bretagne, Pays de la Mer (15 min., 
WU), like others in this series, helps 
intermediate students to recognize the 
spoken words, assisted by picture clues. 
Matched slides extend the conversation 
after the film. 

Disney Studios announce good news for 
pay-as-you-show budgets, with a three- 
year payment plan to purchase their color 
films, such as Seal Island, Beaver Valley, 
or So Dear to My Heart, Motor Mania, 
or The History of Aviation. Long used by 
leading educational film producers, this 
plan has helped many schools begin their 
own film libraries. 

Three new zoo films delight the young 
crowd. Zoo Babies (12 min., color also, 
C) shows how adult and young resemble 
and differ, and how the young are pro- 
tected, trained and made safe and strong. 
Do you know the gnus and kudus? They’re 
both in the film, along with lions, bears, 
monkeys, alligators, and pea fowl, in clear 
close-ups to make you observe, compare, 
and think! Fun at the Zoo (12 min., UW) 
is just as it’s named. It shows the St. 
Louis Zoo, with its trained chimps, big 
cats, and ever-favorite elephants. Side- 
walks (11 min., S) pictures wild animals 
from native habitat, through hazardous 
journey to happy home at the London Zoo. 


Monkey Tale (9 min., EBF) is out of 
the zoo, with Marquis the Chimpanzee and 
family, and especially Problem Child 
Charlie who breaks every safe riding rule 
with his bike. People protest; a traffic 
officer gives Charlie a lecture and a book 
Safety With Cycles. The next day a 
changed chimp follows the right rules 
right down the list to a reward. Charlie’s 
wild and energetic antics—his rage, his 
hurt, his fear, his final whoop of joy— 
carry away the most critical teen-age audi- 
ence. However allergic to grown-up’s 
caution, they can’t forget Charlie. 





Producers and their addresses: 


C—Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago, Illinois 

YAF — Young America Films, 18 East 
4lst Street, New York 17, New York 

EBF — Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, 1150 Wilmette, Wilmette, 
Illinois 

FON — Films of the Nations, 62 West 
45th Street, New York 36, New York 

BIS — British Information Service, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, New 
York 

UW — United World Films, 1445 Park 
Avenue, New York 29, New York 

WU — Wayne University, Audio-Visual 
Bureau, Detroit 1, Michigan 

S — Sterling Films, 205 East 43rd Street 
New York 17, New York 

















* Hollywood's favorite 
adjectives are seldom 
used to describe class- 
room films but they cer- 
tainly fit these six new 
EB Films! Superb, fin- 
est, must-see—all of these 
come to mind as we review the combined ef- 
forts of some of the world’s greatest nature 
cameramen and eminent authorities in the 
fields of physical science, geography and the 
social studies. Judge for yourself by seeing and 
using any and all of these new titles: 


“REPTILES” (color) : Kar] Patterson Schmidt, 
chief curator of zoology at Chicago’s Natural 
History Museum guided this broadly-useful 
general science film which introduces the five 
orders of reptiles remaining on earth. The 
noted nature photographer, William A. Ander- 
son, filmed living sequences of lizards, turtles, 
tuataras, crocodillians and serpents in their 
habitat all over the U. S. 


“LIFE IN THE FOREST” (color): Here, An- 
derson’s camera artistry vividly shows how 
forests, like cities, are constantly changing and 
densely populated. The probing telephoto lens 
reveals how even the trunk of a dead tree teems 
with life. What is food for one denizen may be 
a threat to another, but all depend on plant 
life for food and shelter. 


“ANIMALS IN SPRING” (color): Fourth in 
the distinguished series of films on animal life 
during the different seasons — superbly pho- 
tographed by the noted Lynwood Chace. A 
delightful spring excursion into the natural 
environs of bluebirds, ducks, insects, frogs, 
turtles, foxes, skunks, woodchucks, and others. 


“A BALANCED AQUARIUM” (color): 
Filmed in cooperation with Walter Chute, 
Ph.D., director of Chicago's 
world-famed Shedd Aquarium. 
We see two youngsters going 
through the steps of setting up 
a home aquarium. Beautiful 
close-up color photography of 

fish — an exciting motion picture and an ex- 
cellent teaching tool for middle grades. 


“READING MAPS” (color): The noted geog- 
rapher, Clarence W. Sorenson, collaborated in 
this introduction to the subject for primary 
grades. It explains the sign language of maps, 
shows how physital features of an area are 
translated into map symbols; describes use of 
scales, directions, legends and titles in map- 
making and reading. Watch for the fascinat- 
ing aerial mosaic secured with U. S. Navy 
cooperation. 

“THE HUNTER AND THE FOREST” (A 
Story Without Words): Sweden's honored 
filmaker, Arne Sucksdorff has created this 
remarkable film which tells its story entirely 
through pictures, natural sounds and an origi- 
nal music score. This imaginative film will pro- 
vide exciting stimulus to creative writing in 
the elementary grades; has truly universal 
audience appeal. Paul Witty, reading author- 
ity, is the collaborator. 

EBF’s versatile production units are literally 
spanning the world, and even solar space — 
filming many other forthcoming EBF class- 
room classics. Watch for news of “Shake- 
speare” (filmed at Stratford-Upon-Avon)“John 
Smith” and “The Pilgrims” (all produced by 
our own John Barnes) now nearing comple- 
tion in England. Others in the making in- 
clude: “Gandhi,” “Children of Germany,” 
“Ocean Voyage” and “Energy from the Sun.” 


William W. Hicks, P. O. Box 
1026, Nashville, Tennessee 
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BRITANNICA FILMS 


1150 Wilmette Ave W 
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For Screen Printing! 


For Painting! § => 


For Versatility and 
Brilliance! 


For Economy and Ease! 


? 





This amazing dry 
powder not only 
produces a free- 
flowing, ultra- 
creamy paint of 
brilliant and lasting 
intensity, it is a per- 
fect medium for 
screen printing, 
monoprinting, finger 
painting, brush 
painting, “tool” and 
experimental paint- 
ing. Available in 4 
and 8 oz. sizes, in 6 
non-toxic colors. 
Send for free 
GENIE HANDI- 
PAINT booklet to 
Dept. ST-35. 
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BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. Rep. in Tennessee is 
Lewis R. Burruss 








VIRGINIA SMOOT BLIGH LYNN MEEK 
MYRTLE SMOOT LEON GILBERT 


Smoot’s Flowers 


Church at Nineteenth 
Telephone 42-6554 











29 Arcade 


Music—Musical Instruments 


STROBEL’S 


Nashville 
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ARE YOU A LIFE MEMBER of the National 
Education Association? It is a good busi- 
ness investment. As a regular NEA mem- 
ber you pay $5 a year for membership. 
As a life member it is possible to pay as 
little as $15 a year for ten years, or you 
may pay larger payments for a shorter 
period of time. For life membership you 
are helping a professional cause—you are 
helping to promote the cause of education 
and add increased services. You are getting 
dozens of additional publications and 
services for life membership. You are 
helping, too, to build the much needed 
NEA headquarters. The NEA with its 
large staff and ever-increasing services has 
long outgrown its present facilities. Those 
of us who are making a career of teaching 
should rally to this cause, and NOW. To 
date we have 149 life members. Our total 
NEA membership is 21,057. We need to 
make life membership our number one 
project. Let’s take a look at the life 
membership problem as it is related to the 
building program. The money from all 
new life memberships is added to the 
building fund. 

Who authorized the campaign? The 
NEA Board of Trustees, Executive Com- 
mittee, and Board of Directors. The Repre- 
sentative Assembly of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association voted approval for 
Tennessee to participate in the program. 

Reasons for the campaign: To provide 
better service to a vastly increased mem- 
bership and because the NEA has long 
since outgrown its headquarters, the asso- 
ciation must have additional working 
space. 

Dates: The target date is our Centen- 
nial Convention in the summer of 1957. 

Who is responsible for the campaign? 
Every NEA member has a responsibility 
for helping to build our new professional 
center. 

How much is each state expected to 
raise? Every state will wish to contribute 
a sum equal to $2 a member over the five- 
year period. 

Who will direct the campaign in our 
state? The Administrative Council au- 
thorized the NEA District Directors as a 
coordinating committee to work with the 
local education association. 

Are contributions to the campaign de- 
ductible? Yes, as the NEA is tax-exempt 
under the provision of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code, contributions to the building 
fund are deductible. 

Tennessee launched an intensive state- 
wide campaign February 12. Attending 
this meeting was Dr. Karl Berns, co-direc- 
tor of the building program. Dr. Berns is 
assistant secretary for Field Operations of 
the National Education Association. At- 


tending this meeting were NEA district 
directors and representatives of local asso- 
ciations. Many associations have not yet 
appointed a life membership committee. 
We hope each local association will do this 
right away whether they now have life 
members or not. It is a worthy project 
and needs the support of every local asso- 
ciation. 

Tennessee has made great strides in 
NEA membership. We can’t afford to 
lessen our efforts for life memberships. 





Come in and 


BRU WOF 


Onen &:30 a.m. 


4:30 a.m. 


Baptist Book Store 
161 Ent Ave, W. 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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Attend Summer School 
‘“‘Where Lakes & Mountains Meet” 
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AT KNOXVILLE 

Study at a Leading Institution—where summer recreational opportunities abound 


Undergraduate and Postgraduate Courses in: 


EDUCATION ® BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
ARTS & SCIENCES ® AGRICULTURE 
ENGINEERING °e HOME ECONOMICS 

LAW e SOCIAL WORK 


FIRST TERM—June 13 to July 16; SECOND TERM—July 18 to Aug. 20 





FOR SUMMER QUARTER BULLETIN 


Write: Dean of Admissions, The University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
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